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ABSTRACT 

Arguing that marketing is a management philosophy 
that has profoundly transformed the business world and could 
potentially modify the appearance and delivery of information 
services, this report describes in broad terms the ways in which the 
marketing approach may be included as a component in the education ot 
information professionals. The major part of the report is devoted to 
discussions of the six modules into which the proposed course cf 
study is divided: (1) the marketing £^roach as a management tool in 
the context of information services; (2) marketing and behavior 
patterns in the information field; (3) marketing research; (4) the 
marketing mix—supply; (5) The marketing mix—communication 
strategies; and (6) marketing strategy and planning. Discussion 
covers the possible content of such training and the training 
objectives corresponding to each module • Also provided are exa^>les 
relevant to the situation of information specialists, a number of 
exercises to accompany the course, and suggested readings for tutors 
and students who wish to continue their training independently. 
Inservice training is geared toward professionals already in the 
workforce. The modules are presented in the order most conducive to 
the gradual acquisition of a basic knowledge of marketing, moving 
from general concepts to an explanation of specific concepts; 
however, teachers may alter this sequence as appropriate. (SD) 
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PREFACE 

It is generally recognized that the theoretical and practical training of 
competent information specialists represents the best long-term investment for 
the development of satisfactory information systems. Great efforts are being 
made in many countries - developed and developing alike - to establish the 
institutions required for this purpose. While facilities and teaching staff 
are the responsibility of the national authorities « international assistance 
is often sought for the production of teaching material. The needs in this 
area have been repeatedly stated over a number of years, and many documents on 
theoretical and practical training are available in several languages from 
Unesco (see list at the end of this study). It will be helpful to the 
potential user to clarify the intention behind the preparation of these 
documents and, at the same time, to say a few words concerning the present 
document, 'Guidelines for the teaching of marketing in the training of 
librarians, documentalists and archivists*. 

Anyone involved in the educational process knows that teaching is an 
essentially personal activity, which is influenced by the educational 
environment, the students and the personality of the teacher. A programme or 
course on a specific subject is the result of a large number of interactions. 
The guidelines in this series do not therefore seek to lay down hard-and-fast 
rules but rather to recommend lines of approach. For the same reason, authors 
are given guidance regarding the overall shape of their work but they are not 
asked to ensure that it conforms in particular with other studies in the 
series. The reader will understand that such a requirement would be artificial 
and that authors need the intellectual freedom that goes with intellectual 
responsibility. 

The range of teaching material required for the theoretical and practical 
training of information specialists is enormous. Clearly, it was essential to 
start with studies of a general nature, c'ealing with curriculum development, 
policy formulation and staffing forecasts, which are intended to assist Member 
States in planning and decision-making at national level. 

Now that more specific themes may be tackled, it has been decided to 
respond to a persistent demand concerning subjects that urgently need to be 
reflected in professional practice, namely the new technologies, management, 
on-line information retrieval, etc. Marketing obviously has a place in this 
list. Nearly all of the institutions responsible for meeting information 
requirements are facing serious problems; and the need to make themselves 
better known, and to find out more about their public and its requirements, is 
now universally recognized. These guidelines for the teaching of marketing, by 
describing the concepts on which this technique rests and providing nximerous 
specific examples of its application, should help to ensure that this approach 
is applied more rapidly and that information services of all kinds are used 
more effectively. 

Another important focus of the work of Unesco 's General Information ' 
Programme is the promotion of standardization in the training of archivists, 
librarians and information specialists. The rationale and practical advantages 
of such an approach have been explored and recognized not only in studies 
undertaken by the Organization but also by such non-governmental organizations 
as IFLA (International Federation of Library Associations and Institutions), 
FID (International Federation for Information and documentation) and ICA 
(International Council on Archives). Marketing, which has countless 
applications, is clearly one of the subjects that can be taught in this 
context. 
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1- INTRODUCTION 

Although marketing as a term has been part of the everyday language for 
some years now, the concept remains ill-defined in the minds of most people. 
Marketing is too often identified with mere promotion or advertising, which 
actually constitute no more than a tiny part of the total marketing approacn* 

As Bernard Blanche(l) points out, marketing is a 'complex function', that 
is, a concept comprising a number of constituents. Lambin(2) states that it is 
both a system of thought and a system of action; and it has to be said that 
these two categories encompass fairly well the range of ideas implicit in 
marketing, i.e. the idea of 'strategic analysis' involving reflection on an 
organization's position in relation to its various groups of customers, and 
the 'operational' asper covering the whole technical side of marketing 
including market research and marketing communication. 

Other writers such as Darmon, Laroche and Petrov highlight the social 
aspect of marketing(2V For marketing is also a system of values which makes 
consumer satisfaction the basis for an organization's operation. This system 
of values transcends political systems since marketing is now universally 
accepted. The point is made by Serraf: 'Various experiments have shown the 
marketing approach to be completely effective in private enterprises in the 
developed and developing countries alike, in both capitalist economies and the 
socialist countries or those with a highly-planned economy, and in firms 
pursuing private profit or government departments, public services and local 
authorities'(4). 

Denis Linden refers to a 'marketing ethos '(5) and we fully agree with 
this view, for marketing reflects a comprehensive approach to the problems of 
the organization. 

We shall therefore define marketing as a management philosophy ^ that is 
to say, a way of conceiving management, which is naturally expressed in the 
form of appropriate action in the everyday life of the organization (this 
definition is adopted and spelt out in Module 1). 

By management we mean: a 'set of techniques used within organizations in 
order to achieve the objectives those organizations have set themselves' (6) . 
Hence, it is a philosophy that covers all management tasks, since 'management 
covers all the functions prescribed by Fayol: management means planning, 
organization, giving orders, co-ordinating and supervising' (7) . 

The chief aim of this marketing philosophy is to help organizations 
achieve something which they by nature seek - a closer relationship with their 
public. Information specialists(8) have always been concerned - and 
particularly in the last few decades - about their possible impact on the 
public. This concern is reflected in studies on the use and evaluation of 
information systems. 

Ever since library science and information science were first taught at 
university level, particularly in North America, user survey methods have been 
included in courses in a number of institutions. Most of the research in this 
area is reckoned to be carried out with the aim of obtaining a better 
knowledge of the users of library archive and information services. 

It was therefore only natural that information specialists should 
eventually develop an interest in the marketing of their services. 
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Thus, over the last ten years, a number of information services have been 
experimenting with modern marketing methods or, at least, certain aspects of 
marketing such as advertising and public relations. The number of training 
workshops on the subject and the number of publications provide a good 
indication of the level of interest, which seems to be constantly increasing. 

The marketing approach may profoundly modify the appearance of 
information services just as it transformed the business world several years 
ago. The implications of the marketing approach are indeed quite radical as it 
forces the organization adopting it to question on occasion its whole basis 
and know-how. The manager who has been converted to marketing must attempt to 
adapt the services supplied by his organization to the needs of his public. It 
sometimes happens that institutions depart from their original objectives over 
the years and that marketing studies highlight the need for a major 
readjustment. For example, bureaucracy may with the passing years become 
all-pervasive at the expense of customers' ueeds. Organizations in such cases 
are practically 'disembodied' in terms of their social roles. Marketing can 
help them to improve their social utility, thereby possibly enabling them to 
survive when they were thought to be doomed. 

Marketing is a tool which makes it possible to maximize exchanges between 
an organization and its various customers. In this connection, Dayan points 
out that a well-integrated marketing approach in an organization fosters such 
exchanges, since it makss for: 

1. Greater flexibility and hence greater adaptability ^ 

2. Responsiveness to the outside world conducive to the establishment 
of an ongoing dialogue with the organization's environment. 

3. Greater focus on the market rather than the organization itself. 

4. A service-oriented, rather than a product-oriented, approach. 

5. A more open attitude towards competition. 

6. Mors flexible internal organization serving to optimize 
decision-making(13) . 

Marketing may also be defined as a 'methodology for problem 
formulation' (14) and, in this connection, it may perhaps enable information 
services and their staff to find their place in society. For it is an odd fact 
that such personnel have not yet acquired a social status commensurate with 
their role in what is generally referred to as 'the information society'. 

For some years, the world of information has been in ferment, with an 
unprecedented increase in the number of uata banks, a growth in the number of 
micro-computers, more human resources invested in information, the development 
of popular communication technology etc. But information services both 
traditional and non-traditional still remain comparatively under-utilized(15) . 
Hopefully, marketing will help to resolve these problems. 
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2. THE COURSE OF STUDY 



2.1 Aims of this document 

The aim of this document is to describe in broad terms the marketing 
approach and the ways in which it may be included as a component in the 
training of information specialists* 

The main part of the document (Chapter 3) sets out in six modules the 
possible content of such training, the training objectives corresponding to 
each module, examples relevant to the situation of information specialists, a 
number of exercises to accompany the course and some suggested reading for 
tutors and for students wishing to continue their training independently. The 
six modules cover all the components necessary to enable students who have 
followed the course to apply marketing principles in different types of 
information services. All the basic ideas are therefore introduced. Teachers 
in different countries may use these basic notions to develop a fuller course 
and one which is more closely attuned to their particular situation. 

The modules are presented in the order most conducive to the gradual 
acquisition of a basic knowledge of marketing, i.e. moving from general 
concepts to an explanation of specific concepts. Teachers may alter this 
sequence at any time for specific educational reasons. For example, the last 
module deals with the 'marketing plan' since it is a stage at which all of the 
basic ideas find practical expression. But the components of the marketing 
plan may be introduced immediately after basic marketing ideas if, for 
example, it is intended that students should prepare a marketing plan as an 
exercise in the course of their training. Similarly, some components may be 
introduced at the start to capture the interest of participants - for example, 
some good instances of advertising in the field of information. 

The content of these guidelines is based on the wide experience of the 
author, who has been responsible for initial training courses at various 
levels and continuing training for very varied groups in a nximber of developed 
and developing countries. 

The participants in the marketing seminar held in Geneva from 8 to 
10 October 1986 also made a very positive contribution to the preparation of 
this work. 

As far as possible this study has been drafted to take account of the 
various types of information services. The description of marketing 
applications also takes account of the political, economic and geographical 
differences between countries in which they might be put to use. 

This section (Chapter 2) describes the teaching environment for marketing 
courses in schools of information science. 

2.2 Structure of the course 
2.2.0 Levels of training 

Figure 2.1 represents the various training levels for which these 
guidelines are intended. They involve both initial and in-service training. 
All the modules may be used for initial training and some of them may be used 
separately in an in-service training context. 

The modules as shown here are intended primarily to make students aware 
of or familiar with an area of which the^ have little or no prior knowledge. 
However, each module may be developed to provide more advanced training for 

ERLC ^ 3 
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Another possibility would be to integrate the marketing approach in user 
surveys if such a course is already on the curriculum. As we explained in the 
introduction, user surveys lead naturally to a marketing approach. We have 
found that marketing adds a practical dimension to courses on user surveys and 
is therefore much appreciated by students(l). Thi practical dimension is 
present because marketing makes it possible to incorporate the results of use 
surveys in the planning of information services. Such surveys seem too often 
based on a strictly methodological approach and are therefore completely 
dissociated from their management information function. 

It is suggested in the present study that marketing should be considered 
as generic in relation to user surveys, i.e. that sucu surveys should be seen 
as a branch of marketing. Module 3 accordingly introduces survey methods 
under the heading of 'marketing research*. 

As the content of this marketing research component is relatively dense 
(survey methodology, methods for the collection and processing of data, 
statistics) it would be quite in order to think in terms of a course structure 
corprising a compulsory introduction to the basics of marketing (including 
research concepts) followed by another course involving specialized options, 
which would deal specifically with market research and analysis. 

2.2.2 In-service trainin g 

Just as it is essential for new members of the profession to become 
acquainted with modern marketing techniques so it is essential for those 
already in work to learn about this approach. As the importance of marketing 
for information services has only very recently been realized, provision for 
in-service training must be made for specialists who received their initial 
training some years ago or who never received formal training in the field of 
information. 

In most countries in-service training is undertaken by professional 
associations, sometimes in co-operation with institutions providing initial 
training. Some private bodies have also begun to provide in-service training 
courses in the field of information science. 

Several in-service training courses on the application of marketing to 
information services have already been held in various countries. In most 
cases these courses have merely presented basic marketing concepts and 
explained the uses of marketing. These basic principles can easily be covered 
in a single day. 

Some courses have also been held to present a specific aspect of 
marketing, such as the advertising of documentation and information services 
or market analysis methods. The duration of such courses may vary according 
to the theoretical level called for and the amount of practical work involved 
(group work, practical applications, etc.). 

There is, however, an increasing demand from those working in this area 
for structured marketing workshops extending over at least two days at which 
participants can study the marketing concept in depth and at which the 
application of marketing to information services is demonstrated by 
instruction in strategy formulation and the preparation of a marketing plan. 

As indicated above, the course content proposed in this study is divided 
into a number of modules which, individually or in groups of two, can provide 
topics for in-service training courses. Basic concepts will, of course, be a 
prerequisite for the more advanced modules. 
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infor^" on services an ider^har °' ^^^^^^^^^ """'^^ti-^ to 

conservative ma^I^ers' Some sliaht ad^,n^';'• ^'^""'^^'^ resistance among more 
generally be neceLI^ to°::it^;;?rp3l:nu"rr\:di:L%^"^ °' 



2^5 Teacher qualificatinnc 



difficu;r?^r~tra"ni"rLt\s""''4\'^r\'on"'°™"'°.'' 

a knowledge of marketing U must .1- brfamilS^'Th 

*ich information specialists work. '^.'i^JZltlLS^:! ridTlearTy^^e 
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mixed background in management and information. Someone possessing, for 
example I an M.A. in Administration (M.B.A. or equivalent) and an N.A* in 
InfortnAtion Science would be an asset for a training school, particularly if 
he or she had already worked or had experience in the information field. 
Because of the present tendency for training to be provided at the higher 
level (M.A. or above), teachers are increasingly required to possess research 
skills, as attested usually by the holding of a doctorate. 

A knowledge of information services is particularly important since - as 
we have already pointed out - traditional training in marketing is generally 
focused on manufacturing and industrial companies whereas the application of 
marketing to service organizations, particularly non-profit service 
organizations, has certain specific features. 

In the case cf a teacher offering an advanced course on the marke^'ing of 
information services aimed at a we 11- informed audience, knowledge of the 
information field would be less essential as the students themselves could 
make the ne >ssary adaptation. In such a case, however, the teacher should at 
least be aware of the distinctive features of marketing when applied to 
service organizations. 

2.6 Teaching methods 

Marketing should not be ccasidered solely as a technique but also as a 
philosophy of management. It must therefore be taught using flexible teaching 
methods which provide opportunities for the students to discuss and comment on 
the material. 

In this connection teachers are advised to make use of interactive 
methods which encourage exchanges between the teacher and his students and 
between the students themselves. In accordance with the subjects discussed in 
the different modules » various approaches are suggested in these guidelines, 
particularly in the 'evaluation exercise' section at the end of each module. 

For example, the case method may produce profitable exchanges between the 
teacher and the students and also between the students themselves. Much use 
is made of this method in the teaching of marketing in management schools. 
However, there are practically no cases available for the discussion of 
situations in the information field. Teachers must therefore compile the 
cases they require for their teaching, which involves a considerable 
investment of time. It floes however provide them with cases which actually 
correspond to local work situations. Teachers can also draw on previously 
published cases(2). Annex 1 provides an example of a case-study on the 
marketing of information services. 

Students may also use real cases to discuss the theoretical principles 
underlying the course. Such discussions may be set up by inviting people 
working in the information field to explain the situation of their 
organization and then discussing the practical problems they encounter in 
their work environments. 

Tutors may also devise simulations or role-playing games, whereby 
students are placed in an imaginary context involving very specific 
professional situations in which - for example - they have to play the role of 
a particular manager. 

Teamwork by students is also a good idea. Indeed, the use of marketing 
techniques in work contexts generally involves teamwork. 
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demonstrating the applications 'of LrfcHn. /" 'PP-^oPri'te technique for 
introducing the concepts of advert^s^^f Z' „ """" " '='>'"^= " 

audiclsual aocents^shouM r„a?e'V,"a\l.";e rt^e'Tni of^^e'rS^'odS^:!'"" 
^•"^ Pasic equipment and HAcumen^;.^^nn 

are to^ruse/'"'""''^' '^"^^^^'^^ ^-«=hing methods suggested above 

Will \z'^:\Vo^zi: 1 re^/dTroSr T'^-'' ^^^^ 

sufficient number of monitors. "^^^^ projector, and a video unit with a 

audio-:j:u"a" r.:eft:r'^er\J^h^rurfat ^^^^ ^-P" viewing of 
necessary. Lecture ro'oms Vho^lf be multifur't 

enable the above-mentioned exchanges brwpl o": f possible to 

small rooms should be available for teamw^rk^ '^'^ P^^"' ""11^. 

documents ^n'^LketYngSn'g^/^^^^ have access to a library where 

services in particular are avairatle ' ' '"^'^J^^'^ing of information 

butmosrte:t^\"\"L\rpXt:dTn'^^^^^ °f information services. 

Journals. If students already have Lc^./T ^^f^'^^'^l" the specialized 
information field, they should be '"bie o 'fi^d "t^ ^P^^^^i^ing m the 
collection. ^ ^° ^md those texts among its 

copier'V\7hru':it"e7;;i'?er'"of'Te^ti;o^rr"th"°"" '^""^ " 
service organizations (see bibliograp^J """"'"S "f non-profit 

2.8 Student asseRRfnpn^ 

autho^?ti?s wm lLe:llt\:^^^^^^^ - -fining institution 

will be more effective if it ^s "ot h^Sn .assessed. Such appraisal 

Thus the teacher may employ a wHtt.n ' assessment. 

extending over a semester.' The rLu wilTTe ' ^-^-^ 

group assessment. individual assessment and a 

all membel: o^^thf tfarpuU^^'heVr t'i.'ht'^^^^"'.'^ '^t""^^ ^^^t 
receive the same mark. ^^''^ the group will 

contint"r^s':etm'in\'^^o;T^ "^-^'^ of marks for 

sometimes be an added sour'ce'of m^t^va'tio^ fo'J^^tu^^^s!"'^^"^'^"' ^^'^^ ^^'^ 

managed"?oTt alro^'Sr mltrUl^' ^as 
also distribute a teachinLvaiuat^^^^^^ ^^^^^^er could 

the course. "^cning evaluation questionnaire to students at the end of 

necessary'.'' 1^^111°' howler" be 1'"'"^; '"^^''"^ evaluation may not be 
Of the course to see if the teaching can b^.""^ T ' '"""^^'"^ evaluation 
means of a discussion with n,rMoT . improved. This could be done by 

« aiscussion with participants or an anonymous questionnaire. 
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3- THE COURSE CONTENT 



3.1 MODULE 1: The marketing approach as a management tool in the context of 
information services 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE: 

To promote an awareness of the importance of marketing for information 
services. 



SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: 

On completion of this module the student should be in a position to: 

1. understand that information services function as open systems; 

2. define marketing; 

3. explain the development of the marketing concept; 

4. identify the components of the marketing mix. 
3.1.1 The information service as an open system 

In order to fully understand the importance of marketing for information 
services I it is essential to realize that they function as open systems. We 
are drawing here, of course, on Bertalanffy 's systems theory(l). 

Information services have often been described as systems that depend on 
their environment. Thus, Speller clearly explains the fimctioning of 
Information services as systems taking the example of the university 
library(2). Figure 3.1 illustrates this dependent relationship by means of 
concentric circles: the information service, which is itself composed of 
subsystems, operates in a wider context (the parent organization) to which it 
gears its functioning. This wider context may be a university, a large firm or 
a government ministry. The service thus defines its goals and objectives in 
terms of the role assigned to it by the parent organization, and it must also 
take account of the requirements of its different customers and of the 
external environment. 

In order to appreciate this dependence on the environment, we need only 
consider the financing problems experienced by information services in periods 
of economic crisis: all too often the first budgets to be cut by the funding 
bodies are those of librairies or archive services. The same is true of 
documentation centres in the private sector where the first reaction of a 
company experiencing financial difficulties will often be to abolish that 
service. As for profit-making information organizations, the absence of 
customers sooner or later spells bankruptcy. 

The problem is that the final product provided by information services is 
not always seen as essential, wherein lies the potential drama of this 
dependent relationship on the environment. The service receives resources from 
its environment and in exchange it must supply a product or service that is 
useful, and of course 'visible', to that environment. 
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to survive. Somewhat curious y this reali2°at?;r h?. ^"""^ 

need for information in socLtv J n """^ "'^ * '^^'"^ the 

Nevertheless. Onagers appear to b. fTr./i T^^ '^^"'^ 

justify the ^cale of their'services Facef i??. Vh^"^ ""f '''"'^"l^ ^° 

to manage growth in » rLlll.^' ? ^^^^ paradox which forces them 

modern methods'such as m^JlSg."' administrators have turned to 



Figure 3.1; The I.S. « s an onpn «Y a^^n. 
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3.1 .a What is marketing ? 

As we stated in the introduction, marketing is & 'complex function' and 
has, therefore countlisss definitions. In his Dictionary of Marketing and 
Advertising ^ M.J. Baker ascribes this situation to the newness of the 
concept(3). He states that marketing is an emerging discipline which does not 
yet possess a solid core of theory, a fact which could explain the many 
definitions. However, Baker maintains that there are a number of affinities 
between all these definitions. 

Lovelock and Weinberg, two experts in the marketing of services, define 
marketing as the management function which links an organization to its 
external environment(4) • Although this definition is rather general, it 
provides a clear explanation of the main aim of marketing. 

In his Dictionnaire du Marketing ^ Serraf analyses the concept of 
marketing as follows: Marketing is a 'coherent, three-pronged system of 
research, strategy and action. . . the purpose of which is to identify, 
anticipate, contact and monitor customers and to cope with changes and 
developments in the market ' (5) . Its function, then, goes far beyond mere 
advertising, which is what some people suppose its role to be. 

Blaise Cronin, an expert in information services, has his own definition 

of marketing which places the emphasis on customer satisfaction - another 

major objective of marketing: 'harketing can be summed up as the process of 
customer-satisfaction ei^gineering' (6) . 

Philip Kotler, who enjoys undisputed authority in this field, defines 
marketing in terms of the concept of exchanges as 'a human activity directed 
towards the satisfaction of wants by means of exchanges' (7) . 

The idea of exchanges between an organization and its environment may, in 
fact, be described as the cornerstone of marketing. The marketing approach 
seeks to rationalize these exchanges and make them as efficient as possible. 



Figure 3.2; The exchange process 



Commercial exchanges: 
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Will consequently". effecHv. .s It '^rl^''^'""' 

th. .... ana involves Uss1!:.T:rAU'L\TX o%'\*.\'^ ''^^^^.r 

Berorf th."fd"eit\rn,ar'k«ii"''Lna. ' -na.e.ent. 
approach bas.d "tacst .nt Si Z^Z "Tm'" ""'habit of adoptiae « 
achieving .cononlc viability 'J profits i„^i°. "* '"/"V^ 
>M -social, viability 1?^ the case ^f thr°™.h„ "™»«-^cl.l sector 
organisations defined thcselves flr^ra'ndlrrst r'.'eWrf"th;ir'p'^^ncS^ 

appro^h, ZZyZ sZ°fZ f ulre'ff 'f'^^ traditional 
of departure 'is no lo^Tr "?he oVVanlTaU™ " ''^'"''"tion-s point 
product/service but the customer and thTaatlsictloi of L " 
aim remains the same: to make the or.anizaHon \^ , "« 

can no. be achieved much .ore tli^^Tll'lVoZ'^^.n^^^L 'Z.T. 

evolv«! '"s"^ce""t'he"'re°ds'' T'Z TuT" " <-««ni-tion 

basic principle. marketing approach derives directly from this 

u £'Sn\p^f~ Sc^i^^ior'ru; r 
=W^n.ts~ 

».rke^J^t;.\crinX'orrsTirLTflnJ??o'^^ mVt'ir; ^b^. ^ 
organUaa^;;^ ""^ " ° "anagement philosophy whereby the 

1. actively monitors the needs of its customers (users and non-users); 
ZTVTU " "-""^^ --omer 

3. subsequently makes itself known by communicating with customers! 

4. finally, measures customer satisfaction in ord.r 

necessary adjustments. '° ""'•a any 
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FlRwe 3.?; Differences between 4 product-oriented aonroach 
and a marketing approach In the field of in formation gervlcea 



STARTING POINT 



PRODUCT--ORIENTED APPROACH MARKETING APPROACH 



Attitude to 
customers: 



Must be content with 
product offered 



I»S« must adjust to 
their needs 



Approach to 
customers: 



Walt xtntll customers 
turn up 



Anticipate customers* 
wishes 



Relationship with 
customers 



Instrumental (as brief 
as possible) 



Helpful and open-ended 



Time required to 
obtain a service/ 
product: 



Depends on technical 
services and accessions 



Depends on customer needs 



Services/products 
supplied: 



Only what is available 
on the spot 



Outward-looking network 
approach 



Innovations: 



Chiefly designed to lower 
production costs 



Aimed at providing better 
customer service 



Attitude to 
servlces/produots : 



I.S. supplies only 
what It produces 



I«S. endeavours to 
produce what It should be 
supplying 



Evaluation of 
Information needs: 



Restricted: mainly In 
terms of printed matter 



Broad: In terms of 
Information 
(audio-visual I etc.) 



Feedback In relation Mainly concerned with 
to service provided: Internal efficiency 



Mainly In terms of 
effectiveness with 
regard to customers 



(Note: I.S.t Information Service) 
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Pevelopwent of th» ^''rv^^inr rrnrrnr 

satisfaction ' According to Kotler tht T'*"."* ".'^ ^'^^^ 

beginning of the twentJfth cen^SJiuo). ' '•"•rketing' appeared at the 

described above are more aoDl^nt ^^ JSf '^^^^^i^^^^' The 'exchanges' as 
optimizing them for the sate' of greater e^fl'^'""^ importance of 

more quickly than elsewhere efficiency was probably understood 

approfc^rjLbYbT^^^^^^^^^ ^^^"-^ -^aPted to the marketing 

publishe^^^^r69•^d';as^?ncV^e •'^^ '^^^^^ ''^^^^ 

marketing was extended to nonJ^rofit servic/"' ."'T'"' ^"'^"P^ 
that hundreds of millions of doll-r« orgniz.tions. It is estimated 

marketing of non-profit orLiz.t^^^^^^ •"^"•^1^ in the 

campaigns for variouflc al causes U^^^^^^ fund-raising 
often wrongly seen as an insTr^;nr of Tanitalfs'm T""'^ 
quality Of life in our society(lirif now re^rel^^" ."s .'""^ 

new a^pU-h'^ilou'i^ThrHr?^^^ really waking up to this 

specialized joumals%ate fro^the mid-mos cJo^rf^'' 

will be a completely norm.1 fnr« «V forecasts that marketing 

1990(12). "P'^^y form of management in information servicer ^ 

Librarians, documentalists, archivists anH ofi,-,. * * 
are less and less reluctant to Tiew th^^. . information specialists 
employing the necessary means winn/ businesses and are 

development and improve Sieir visibility marketing, to ensure their 

The marketing miy 

five «^ln^LV»?°S%r.i?"nr\; " "IX. Iher. ... 

In order to serve a marltPf m^*.« actual and potential users, 

relation to each of the Xve elements thos^''/ ""^^ ^^^^^^^^^ in 

that market. This careful mixture will c^^^^ ^'"^'^ 
strategy. mixture win constitute the core of the marketing 

This first element of the iniirif«n«» i„ i 
information field we should perhaps spel^^^^^^ In the 

supplied to the market usually takes ?Je fori 1/ ^^vices since what is 
thinks, for example, of the refe«n« fl?n.M Products. One 

service, the bibliographical serl^/p n Provided by an archives 

referral services pr^ovfded-to u"e7s^?n u^^^^Jslt^^lib^^r "'"^^^^ 
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Figure 3. A! The mark etlM mix 
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element in the case of infomatiorservicer f * ""^"'^ '=^'°Pl« 

concept Of access to the service it the«?nV. f i ."'^°" covering the entire 
the centre, its location, the r:{eX?llireL^^^^^^^^ of 

vithout whom - when all is said a^d H^n! P"^^ ^^^^'^'^ is the staff, 

public are difficult to achiev^ Th^t is Jhv "*5^«^«"°'y exchanges wiSli^ 
•internal marketing', emphasizikg that th^.nTf "^^^'^ ^'^l^ '^""t 

and feel themselves involved in ^o^^^anf/.tJo^Irmar^^^^^ 

said,^re'ls'flways"\ri«^' h'e naid "^^^ ^ -l«.dy 

public bodies are coLerne'^ Airthemo« soL n """if ^^^'^ «»^«e 

faced With financial restrictionsTave rece'l^^^^^^^^ information services 

for some of their products. At the le^el P'^'* * P°^i'=y °^ charging 

seriously the various pricing optio^s lid ^ ^^^T ""^^ examine 

satisfactory to potential us^rs "'^^ "J^i'^*^ "iH P^ve most 

elemeSf^'SrSS^; Jf^-^P^lly advertising, constitutes the last 
way Of communicating ''?itr;he marSrto"l"f'''^'1* " ^^'^ ^^'^^ 
services, their special features^ an^-^hlre^appli^Tle Vhei°r%^lL/"'""^ 

and o^\h?i™ flc^t^^r^er^'-mult-ach^ie'v"".^'^ ^^"^ «^-nts 

these ingredients in the ligh^^of Jrket r.n H ^"ween 

they are all interrelated. Even if the ?.np "«"i'^«"«'^ts, bearing in mind that 

well researched and responds effec^ivtly to °' ' ^« 

emdsct, the operation Say be completeJv LhT "If ^""''^ °f the 

Mi^ or by unsatisfactory ^i^I^^ or roo?'^f!LL^^ "'^ 

for^ tr pl^inroT^ht^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^ it Will provide a basis 

activities will be conducted on Se Lsl. nf L "f its 

from the marketing mix. The malting pi' Lh^^^ decisions stemming 

breakdown of all the strategic decis^n^ ^ ^ P"^^'*^ * ^"aileS 



^•1*5 Suggested reading 



P°ent[;e!|i,'ll !" '? „V".d/"''i;;; '"'^ll^ r -t^^^. Bntlev„od Cliffs (K.J.) 

rv«.?r^%v.„f-r„i-u.i^^^^^^^^ 

Lovelock, C.H. and Weinberc r n u ^ . 

mm&era. New York, Wiley 1984 n,:.',, , ^ ■ ' '" ^-^i'^ nnn-p ..^^, 

Understanding and contrasuirtke puM?c^n^^ 

Exchanges in non-business marketing. non-profit sectors; Chapter 3: 

E^-^'iBS^^^^S^ -3 probUmes 
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Speller, B.J., 'Living in an open system: the individual and the library 
organisation' . Journal of Library Administration ^ V.5, 1984, pp. 41-52. 

Qu'est-ct^ Que le marketing ? Film cinematographique , 15 min., Paris, Centre 
audio-visuel de I'entreprise. 

Edinger, J. A., 'Marketing library services: strategy for survival'. College 

and Resear ch Libraries > V.41, 1980, pp. 329-332. 

Levitt, T., 'Marketing myopia', (in French), Direction ^ No. 150, 1968, 
pp. 546-573. 

Lundu, M.C., 'The marketing of information in Zambia: the views of a Zambian 

librarian'. Infomedlarv y V.l, 1985, pp. 17-30. 

3.1.6 Evaluation exercise 

To enable students to check vhethor they have fully assimilated the basic 
concepts in Module 1, it is suggested that they be given an objective test 
consisting of 'true or false' or multiple-choice questions. Such teste (which 
can be adapted, if necessary) may be found in Les fondements du marketing 
moderoe; — guide de I'etudiant, by D. Pettigrew and H. Turgeon (Montreal, 
McGraw-Hill, 1985), or in Le marketing: guide de l^^tudiant . by M. Lessard 
(Montreal, HRW, 1984). Annex II reproduces a test of this type adapted to the 
marketing of information services, in which the first questions relate to 
Module 1. 
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1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 



Notes on >fnHii]<i 1 

Von Bertalanffy. L.. yn^orje «enerale .y^t^mo,, p.^is. Dunod. 1973. 

m"'pa20: ^^^^^^'^^^ "^"rVeting and adverrl.lnp . New York, Nichols, 

New'Vorrwrlt^78V'p';l2.^^^ 
Sisa^C^T'^'' "^^^"-^"^"^^-^"^ ^" 1"' Paris, Editions 

^^SSLikli^S^^ 

^* J9JJ!';.18. f'^r^^'^^in^ management, Paris, Publi Union, 

LMl'p '^"^^tin, the li brary cenriro, London, Library Association, 
IZ'^l^lt^.^'S ^^L ''''''' respnns1bnit1os.,.p,m. ,ew Yorlc, 
Preit"ce!HalT,\?8rp.7''''' '^""^^^"'^ '"an^^.e.ent, Scarborough (Ontario), 

P-b^Ls'-sociaS^r'llrj^ - veritable marketing des 

PP.46-83. Pevue franyaise de marketing , Cahier 60, 1976, 

12. Cronin, op. cit. 
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3.2 MODULE 2: Marketlnn and behaviour patterns In the information field 



GENERAL CRJECTIVE: 

To understand the importance of information-seeking behaviour for the 
marketing of information services. 



SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: 

On completion of this module the student should be in a position to: 

!• understand that a number of factors may influence 
information-seeking behaviour; 

2. define certain typical patterns of information-seeking behaviour; 

3* define certain important concepts in the study of 
informatioii-seeking behaviour. 

3.2.1 Why information-seeking behaviour is Important 

A knowledge of information-seeking behaviour in different markets is 
increasingly important for managers who have adopted a marketing approach. As 
the aim of marketing is to satisfy customer needs it is essential to discover 
how customers operate, how they make their choices when they have to acquire 
information, why they may or may not decide to consult an expert, how they 
behave when faced with an information problem, etc. 

This question of • consumer' behaviour is crucial in marketing theories 
and all the basic works treat this subject in detail. 

Consumer behaviour is influenced by a number of factors which need to be 
identified. They include sociological factors: age, sex, educational level, 
etc. Some products and services are not intended for everybody, and it is 
essential to know in p.dvance which section of the market may be attracted by a 
specific product. 

Culture and attitudes are other factors which affect the decision as to 
whether or not to make use of information services. For example, the image 
some people have of libraries, the way in which they perceive them, will often 
determine whether or not they make use of their services. 

Life-styles and socio-economic categories are other factors that have a 
definite impact on the way people obtain information, i.e. whether they 
operate independently or whether they rely more on help from others - to 
f.nterrogate data banks, for example. 

Naturally all these factors vary from one context to another, from one 
country to another and from one continent another. It is none the less 
possible to identify certain patterns of information-seeking behaviour from 
the many studies completed to date. Knowledge of these patterns may be of 
great tise to managers, even if they should always relate and adapt these basic 
principles to their own context and preferably carry out their own market 
analysis in order to identify the special characteristics of the various user 
groups. 
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^•^•^ Patterns of ir for.,»M„„-..„i., „. h.i„„,„.., 

first ctlgory "~ =t°^ies%e?/^^^^^^^ "f-""- 

"?ertce"tr^isrn%:r,fcrs/'^"'- " -^^^ 
.pes-^^„L^..^~^^^^^^^^^^ 

The second category comprises studies relating tr. m,. k 
of users, whether expressed in terms of discTnirn? r . ^^^""^^ °^ activity 
human sciences) or in economic teL m^l (^/ience, social science, 
environment). Researchers agree thltinfo^^f?^. «°rker. Work 

considerably from one discipline to ann^h! f . "^^^''^ behaviour varies 
activity. These two subcategories are 1' different types of economic 

different forms of informatVonlseeking b^h^v^i^ characterized by entirely 

the u^: Of -sistlng of studies on 

electronic access to information ^^^mplified by data banks and forms of 

These three categories are not mutually exclusive however. 
We shall now briefly review each ^v,»o» 
research findings, which are not to b':1egarded"as ^^.X^".' 

llbraS%S;J:rlnlira°gtat%raf:r T'^'^ - -^ditional 

different types of libraries. ^ """"^^ ^"'^ ^"'^^ °n the use of 

liMaSL/7mc;irrY;7n Enalfsh' 'T. '"'^ "^^'^ °^ °f nublic 

^iTTi^T^e'suUs Of these studies have' Wn' "^T^'^' '^"'^^'^^ surveys^ 
and also by Harris and Sodt(2) published by Zweizig and Dervin(l) 

•pubirilLai^Te-'arCe use""ar?Tefiner"f ^ "r'^^^- ^ 

Dervin the 'real' user visits a Hhr,rt 5 ? According to Zweizig and 

definition of use, library use rates v?^ h ^ '"^'^ * ^his 

between 10 and 25 per ce?^ If /v.. f . between 10 and 25 per cent, i.e. 

the scope Of the" ?i"itir i Vdt fof^ZTlr T.r'''' 
at least once in the past year Ire conside":;'as users then Mb''"" ' '''"^ 
may rise to 60 per cent. However, th- s^"ation vtr^L "'^ "'^^^ 

region to another and from one Vnunfr ^^'^i" enormously from one 

France all individuals enrolled in T public ul ' ''"'^ "'^^""^^ 

and accounted for 10 per cent'^f the\o'tt ^%uiat'iTn(3)" "^"^ 

generS: sTu'd^ierha^ b^rn^c^cerd trth^lTrfdiUo ^^'^^^ ^ 
use of libraries: visits to traditional - mainly leisure - 

borrowing, «c. The flgn ted '^ove "efe^lo'lh;^^ T"''"- 

and Dervin state that the use of libraries for injo™ M °^ 

:rce"tiheirserh f r x"p?b^ri^\u= 

studies Show that .embers of%WuMl!°Le%„"S:;aM^':;t;ds"S: rrfre:?"' 
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The factors most closely linked to a high library use rate are 
educational level and socio-economic level (the two factors are generally 
interrelated). Some studies also show that the typical public library user is 
very socially active, with well-established reading habits. 

It has also been observed that factors such as a greater variety of media 
for carrying information, appropriate locations for libraries and longer 
opening hours generally tend to increase public-library use. 

According to Elia, the typical market for public libraries is composed of 
three categories; actual users, non-users who are active readers and 
•hard-core' non-users(4) . The second group represent a promising market and 
may fail to visit libraries solely as a result of ignorance or a 
misunderstanding of their services. 

The customers of university libraries constitute another much-studied 
population. However most studies of the university environment are based on 
specific institutions and, to the best of our knowledge, there (is no account 
of the subject which summarizes the patterns observed. These patterns are 
actually much more uniform than in the case of oublic libraries as the 
customers in educational establishments constitute a captive clientele. 
Furthermore, each diversity has its own study and research programmes to 
which the development of library services may be geared. 

It is generally agreed, however, that there are three major types of 
customer for u^iiversity libraries: faculty, graduate students and 
undergraduates, kzasa and Moriarty show that these three types of customer 
exhibit rather different forms of behaviour(5) . Faculty tended to use the 
library for their research and publications, graduates were looking for 
material connected with a course, and undergraduates often visited the library 
to work there with their own books. The types of documents used by these three 
categories did not appear to be the same: faculty and graduates mainly used 
periodicals while the others tended to restrict themselves to monographs, 
probably because basic textbooks are the chief requirement at their level. 

Research generally indicates a rather higli library use rate: in the study 
by Rochard, 81 per cent of respondents said that they visited the library at 
least once a month(6) and Ford mentions average weekly use rates of between 5 
and 11 hours(7). 

Some authors such as Malley(8) indicate that full-time and part-time 
students sometimes exhibit different use patterns. Futas and Vidor(9) showed 
in their study of library use by management students that full-time students 
used three times as many journals as monographs, a proportion which was 
completely reversed in the case of part-time students. According to the 
authors the reason for this might be the inflexibility of the rules governing 
the loan of periodicals. 

School — libraries are another context in which use patterns have been 
studied, although to a lesser extent than in the first two contexts mentioned. 
Bemhard summarizes the latest research on the subject and states that this 
type of library is generally underused by both students and faculty(lo). The 
use made of them appears at present to be restricted to monographs. 

The use of archive services also presents some special features, although 
little research has yet been done on the subject. Delmas states that there are 
two types of archive users who, in fact, correspond to the two possible 
categories of archive service: the 'compiler/ user' retrieving documents for 
legal, fiscal and other administrative purposes from 'administrative archives' 
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While the second includes a sizeable percenta" '^'^'''h.""''^^ "^'^^S"^ 
students. sizeaoie percentage of historians and history 

the pr^es^.^^^o'trat^he Z 'then^X' °' "^"^^ '-^"-and 
him(12). The tension betweS archivXt Td M '""^ "Election that interests 
classification scheme adopted for the coTi..h' f "^^'^^y the 

the provenance of the collection '^°ll«'=tion, which generally depend, on 

^^^^I^^SSLiSlS bSrthe';rtterr obLleed^' . ^^^-i-ii^^-^i^^ and 
category of research described below. '^'^^'^^^o^e fit better into the second 

and studies relating to .00^10 c.t«"us Dlsi^^^ "ff«.nt disciplines 
established that there are three mll^^ Msclpllne-orlented research has 
conslderahle variation „a, so„etSL'%e "oteUTuhln"eacro7rs'e tjj:^!""' 

PhyslS!^c.,'t™'Sbted?/":S'?ecto'r"rrtV -^Iclne. 
explosion of documentation because oni^ „, , suffered most from the 
that 3..ere. More research harXo I'^Tl^lT/i^t! ^r'o:^^^^^^:-^' 

since' thftlme'''"ac»r t'Zu'^uwJf ll'''^"'"^" '"^"'^ "P'"^ 

sclenc.s(13). They mainly ^^e use°o?j^Sa'rartlc°Jes"""f 
mon08raphs(14) - presumably because th« aw ee^"'tw " feqnently 
has been virtually no Rrovth In ,7. I ! ""r' "P to date. There 

sclences(15). On the hlnrt T " °' """"e^PhS published 1= the pure 

theses, itc!) ap^^r's ?f'be nird^nS,"^,"'','."".'"^""' ■"P-^lshe" 
that people In the sector spend 20 tTjs Li" '"'°^'> " estimated 

information - a figure which L"^ulte consldrrabl^UTK 

Lastly, it should be Dointed mif ^ 
contributors is very importan f particularly teleohonr""'"''°". """^^^ 
contacts at scientific conferences Alt^onah !^ conversations and 

informal by its very nature it 1^ « ?^ '^P^^ °^ communication is 

networks, which has gi^en "se ta the ^ «=ond"cted within well-defined 

Bomes points out that 'the marked ^rJH"' '/'^^i^ible colleges' (18). 
scientific information is basically due to its sn'/clf?" communicated 
make it incomparable: it is in J-^ / ^^^^ 
complete '(19). ^' immediate, sifted, accessible and 

scienJ: tcTo?, "^Je^'^o" thV I^te^t '"oV fd^ fff^f^-i^n.^^ than the 
covers. A stud^ carried out bv thP T . ^^'■''^^^y^^a the subjects which it 
and DocumentatiVmies „ention of a lr^'r' Federation for Information 
sphere: anthropology, demogranhv lat IZ J "^^""l "^'^"^ ^r^^l^des in this 
geography, "-gemTnt nn^X^icsr^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

science and sociology(20) . a^-uuxogy, political science, economic 

increSlngly Ve'semble'"those"to'be°f 'T^'^l ^'^'^ Patterns 

only a limiLd lount of "search haTbeen^^r'ieS" T'^'^'^IV 

appears to be .re concernerw^^r b^kV rarit°s"\o^tt^Vt^^rn^\^^^^ 
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sciences(21)« Monographs are apparently as much in demand as journals: Meyriat 
states that 11 articles are cited for every 10 books whereas the ratio in the 
sciences is 80 articles for every 10 books(22). 

The type of information required in the social sciences is often 
statistical, numeric, methodological or conceptual(23) . It should also be 
noted that a multidisciplinary approach appears to be of great importance in 
that sector(24). The sector of the humanities comprJses other subjects (arts, 
history, languages and literature, philosophy, religious studies, etc.) in 
which information-^seeking behaviour patterns are generally quite different. 
Time is much less important for these users and the documents they require are 
not necessarily recent publications(25). This category also contains the 
largest users of monographs. They are generally much more dependent on the 
library or dociamentation centre, which fulfils the role of a laboratory for 
them(26). They often consult very large n\imbers of documents and make regular 
use of the inter-library loan 8ervice(27). 

These users mostly adopt a much more individual approach, working alone 
and carrying out thair own bibliographical searches and reviews of the 
literature, something which does not occur in the sciences and the social 
sciences(28) . 

Research on information-seeking behaviour in relation to categories of 
economic activity rather than disciplines has mainly been based on the 
business firm . 

Most authors agree that there are two types of information within a firm: 
internal information, which is mainly used for management purposes, and 
external information, which assists decision-making both on the management 
side and on the scientific and technological side. White tries to establish a 
certain typology for the transfer of information in a work context(29). In his 
view the various information needs in a work context form a continuum running 
from the very general to the very specific. He advances the theory, which has 
not been proven however, that some departments in the firm need more general 
information, which he refers to as 'strategic information', while others 
require more specific information, which he calls 'operational information'. 
Thus departments such as production or accounts need more general and internal 
information as they are responsible for the day-to-day supervision of the 
firm's operations. Departments such as marketing, on the other hand, (and one 
might add R&D) are more likely to have need of strategic information because 
their work is concerned with mediiam- and long-term planning. 

In spite of a relatively high information requirement (one study has 
shown that the search for information might occupy up to 32 per cent of the 
available time) (30), Trott emphasizes that there is no automatic reaction in 
firms to approach the various existing information service8(31) . This point is 
also confirmed by Slater(32). The problem could be a lack of awareness of the 
services available, as attitudes towards information services seem to become 
increasingly favourable with experience and lead to increasing use(33). 

Another approach appears to be taking shape in relation to research on 
information patterns. This is research on the use of the new technologies in 
information-seeking behaviour. 

Although the first data banks were developed at the very beginning of the 
1960s, i.e. almost 30 years ago, they are apparently not being used to their 
maximum potential(34) . Several studies have tried to explain this resistance. 
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JJfficuU : oTrs ng data'%ars T/^'' distribution- linked to the 
inquiry software) aS\o the astcilL^ c^ ''^5''"^"' ^"^^ familiarity with 
information has not yet been%:n:r:nracc%" d^A^^^^ ''^^ °' '^''"^ 

necess«"r the Spread' of "drta'L^' T ^'^^^""^^i^^ is practically always 
libraries\around'ro per cent accofdinX'r"''^ ''""^'^^ ^° university 

and to certain specific sectors fJaS Itocv' ^'^^^ •'^^ Cuadra(36)) 

Winship(38) have described the situatJL in ^h. .*^'*, H"^«=^(37) ani 

that the patterns observed co\respo"i"uite'^^^^^^^^^ "PP-" 
information use analysed above under tL^ 7 general patterns of 

Scientists are generally the biggest use^s of d^, ^^'^ knowledge, 
medicine. Next come the social sMpno J !. u P«rtlcularly in 

category of users still seem to be relati-lv'^" humanities. This last 

special effort must be .are^^o^^r^^ua^e \h'em re'd^a^b^V^^ ^'^^ * 

follor\^r%a^^u"."A"3tSj ^d^^cTedX "t^f T °^ — 

Libraries states that over 40 oer r^n? , . Association for Research 

have already used data baLs(3?)' university teachers in North America 

There appear to be fewer stuH^PQ i-Vi^ ^ , 

is possible, however, that the^r Ire used nutL°'/''' ^"'^^ business. It 
according to a recent survey conducted L ^Fr,n. "'^"'""^ "^"'^ available: 
research staff at one institute ^ In , ^ some 60 per cent of the 

make much less frequent use of data b:iJr L:f' °' ^'^■"^^°>- ^^'^^^ 

Futas and vidor who state that they t^re used bv' """t'"' ^° «^"dy 
graduates Of a certain management school (41). "'^'^ " ""^ °f ^^^^ 

about'^iJ:rm'a\\of-s:ek7n^"b"hViTur'rd''^^^ ^"^"^^^ information 

it is still important ^or maZers to^^^^^^^ '° decision-making, 

account of the economic anS social situatiorfn ^^^^i^ 
relevant. Module 3 explains how^ t\:r"y"our i;.Si:id^l"s^^u;/es^ 

Sez concepts for th. study of informaM on -seekln. 

inform'a^i^^^"ii^^l./ratir s^r^icTi^^^^se" communication of 

information-seeking behaviour. Several theories ^ f understanding of 

in this connection, and we shall evLw^ ? and models have been developed 

Claims to providing' an exhaustive account "''^""^ '""^^'^^ 

student ofiL Triring^of^f^S?^^ consideration by 

B^t^^the t^d ^^r^ro^.--- "l^^-^F ^-^^-^^"^^ 
for ordinary citizens- • ^^a^vMi.,. " 

environments. Ir. , Sn soel'.'t'v t,.t . " """"l ">eir om 

that control. Without i„f„m«ion 11^ ZZ'^' '"f"™"'"" 1» essential to 
or correct abases, h^Vcit^To^iJ tj^ ^^^^ etfectl.c help 

Offers, „. get ..he' JsT/rt IrrLonrce". (4")°" 

so.».L1"a^'ln°^as^o^sTet/a\^^L'r,T,'°" H^'™' " " hierarchical, 

^f =er l^tt^rSS,^^^^^^^ rt^ina^Ur.™^^^^^ 

which has not been prorerlv eLrr^^^^^^^^ * '^"^ ^^i'^^ i« ^^l*^ 

^ .spends to /i7tV^„°i:^^^^^^ * -non-activated, need which 
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As it is the Job of information specialists to satisfy all of these needs 
they must be extremely vigilant in detecting needs belonging to the second and 
third categories. 

Familiarity with the concept of i nformation transfer is also important 
for the effective marketing of informatioii services. Brenda Dervin has 
undoubtedly produced one of the fullest, clearest and the most articulate 
descriptions(44). Her diagram of the barriers to information transfer 
(Fig. 3.5) has become a classic. She begins by defining four essential 
elements in information transfer; the individual seeking information on 
documentation, the expression of his need, the sources of information and the 
result of the process, that is to say, the solution or solutions whicfc satisfy 
the need. Dervin' s diagram is imiversally relevant and may be applied to all 
information services including archives, where the presence of such barriers 
has also been observed by Hobert(45) and Taylor(46). 

Dervin identifies six barriers to information transfer between each of 
these four elements. The first barri -r has to do with the difficulty of 
defining the information needs concerned. It arises between the individual and 
his actual information needs. As we have already explained, people find it 
difficult to express their information needs clearly. 

A second barrier may also stand between the individual and the 
information sources. For example, the individual may not be aware that this 
information source or sources exist. He may be intimidated by the staff of the 
institutions who could provide him with an answer. Excessive bureaucracy 
within the institution that is the information source may also impair the 
efficiency of information trj?.a3fer. It may also be the case that there are 
quite simply no information sources available. The third barrier between the 
individual and the actual solutions to his problems may be an intellectual 
one: e.g., he may lack the education enabling him to understand the 
information with which he has been provided, in any case, as Dervin 
emphasizes, the best educated people are generally the best informed. The 
barrier may also be psychological: for example, the individual, because of 
some block, may be iinable to accept that the information provided will solve 
his problem or, in a state of despair, he may believe that Ms problem has no 
solution. 

The fourth barrier stands between information needs and the information 
source. It relates to the capacity of information sources to satisfy needs in 
an acceptable manner and within an acceptable time period. For various reasons 
an information source may fail to interpret the information need correctly or 
may be ineffective in supplying its services. 

The fifth barrier is positioned between information needs and possible 
solutions. For example, the information itself or the information services may 
appear to be inaccessible. In fact, the information would be available in most 
cases were it not for certain imponderable social, economic or political 
factors that affect the organization of services or even their availability. 
If no services are available or if the services provided are incomplete, it is 
unlikely that the solutions required will be found. 
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The last potential barrier is located between ^h» 
the solutions to information needs and probltis It ba«,l?,ii 
quality of the information provided a^rthe reUabilitv of ?h. ^ 
is human and information is inevitably provide? wMc^ 1'^'^?* 
consequently does not solve the problem or ^leaS only to a partLl ':irati;f 
Dervin's diagram enables us to comorehend fhp P*"^*/ solution, 

information transfer process. A certain «asD of tM, 1 complexity of the 
the application of malting to S^JJm^tL'n^services. 

Potior^ortre'Llt'J^g'^F^iSS^ information needs is another essential 
be used with Lre for a. r.lplr^ 1 organizations. This term must always 

In some cases there may also be what is known as a 'halo effecf' uht.t. 
induces customers to express a measure of satisfaction wUh the '.Jt^il, 
Whereas they have not really been satisfied. They may indeed find it diffJcuU 
to assess the quality of the services provided and to -now In J^ J 

on ^"^^^^ ^^^^ "^^^^^ L""ob?ain"ed but s d°:ot'"in'j: J 

obtain. One also finds that when users have to bear the cost of informaHnn 
themselves they naturally become more critical. information 

For these reasons, it should never be too readily asaumpd ^ha^ hv,« -4-. ^* 
satisfying users' information needs has been achieved °^ 
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3.2.4 Suggested reading 

Falblsoff, S*, and Ely, D*, •Information and information needs*. Information 
reports and bibliographies , V*5, 1976, No. 5, pp. 2-16. 

Hurych, J*, 'After Bath: Scientists, social scientists and humanists in the 
context of online searching*. Jo urnal of Academic Librartanship ,^ V.12, 1986, 
No. 3, pp. 158-165. 

Lovelock, C.H., and Weinberg, C.B., Marketing for public and non-profit 
managers , New York, Wiley, 1984. Chapter 4: Understanding consumer behaviour. 

Kotler, P*, Marketing for non-profit organizations , Englewood Cliffs (N.J.), 
Prentice-Hall, 2nd ed., 1982. Chapter 10: Consximer analysis. 

Van Slype, G., Conception et gestion des svstemes documentaires . Paris, 
Editions d'organisation, 1977. Chapitre 2: Psychosociologie du transfert des 
conn^issances • 

Vickety, B.C., et al.. Information science in theory and practice , London, 
Butterworths, 1987. Chapter 2: A social approach to information. Chapter 4: 
People and information. 

3.2.5 Evaluation exercise 

To show the existence of different information patterns as between 
various contexts, it is suggested that real cases be presented to the 
students. One interesting method is to invite professionals working in 
different contexts into the classroom. They would briefly describe the typical 
features of their users, and students could then join in, asking questions and 
comparing the information supplied in class with the account provided by the 
professionals. 

With regard to the key concepts, an objective test may also be employed 
to check Dervin's theories (see Annex II). 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVE: 

To provide students with an introduction to conducting marketing research. 
SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: 



On completion of this module, the student should be in a position to: 



!• 


define marketing research; 




2. 


describe the stages in the preparation 


of marketing research; 


3. 


explain the principle methods of data 


collection and their specific 




characteristics; 


4. 


explain the principle and main methods 


of sampling* 


3.3 


.1 Marketing research 





In the definition quoted in Module 1, Serraf explains that marketing 
involves three stages: research, strategy and action. The last two constitute 
what Justeau calls the 'operational phase' of marketing, i.e. the stage when 
decisions are made and the stage when action is taken. But these two stages 
must be preceded by a 'functional phase' involving the collection of the 
information that will be used to establish the strategies and plans of 
action(l). The first stage in this process, then, must be to collect certain 
information about the market, about customers, about the environment, etc. so 
as to make for a more effective exchange with the public. This first stege is 
called marketing research. 

Some managers forget about marketing research or assume that they are 
already familiar with the needs of the market. Nothing could be more 
dangerous. As Coffman emphasizes, research is central to - not to say a vital 
prerequisite for - marketing: 'If you aren't doing - and using - research, you 
aren't doing marketing. It's as simple as that. Research is to marketing as 
the senses are to the human body: inseparable, inherent, and indispensable' (2) . 

Marketing research takes a number of forms. Twedt has established a 
typology on the basis of a survey carried out in 1978(3). The first category 
covers sales and market research, which virtually all firms surveyed say they 
carry out. This includes consumer research designed to identify consumer 
needs and define the market more accurately. The second category covers 
studies of products ^ particularly research on the creation and acceptance by 
consumers of new products. Next come economic analysis and strategic 
research, i.e. everything to do with prices and income forecasts. A fourth 
category covers advertising research: measurement of the effectiveness of 
campaigns, media research, etc. Lastly, Twedt 's fifth category covers studies 
of the responsibility of the f i rm ^ in particular its impact r^nd that of its 
products on the environment, together with studies of consumers' rights. 

Thus marketing research goes beyond the traditional market study, which 
is much more restrictive and is limited to studies of customers. Kotler 
defines marketing research in the following way: 'Marketing research is the 
systematic design, collection, analysis, and reporting of data and findings 
relevant to a specific marketing situation or problem facing an 
organization' (4) . And the following definition is given in a book concerned 
¥^th mark*»ting research: 'The process whereby the information necessary for 




"::ision-makirg in marketing is generated'(5). 
' -1 0 
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Figure 3.6; The stages in marketing research 



1. Identification of the problem 

2. Review of the literature 

3. Formulation of objectives 
4* Selection of methodology 
5* Data collection 

6. Data analysis and drafting of report 



After this stage, managers will be in a position to formulate accurately 
the objectives of their study. These objectives will determine the variables 
to be measured. They may also be expressed as hypotheses, i.e. in the form of 
answers to questions which must be tested. For example: executives use the 
documentation centre more often than engineers or technicians. Or: opening 
the library two evenings per week would increase its use by 10 per cent. It 
is then clear precisely which questions must be asked. 

The following stage involves defining the methodology : choosing a method 
of data collection and a sampling plan (see following pages). 

Next comes the actual data gathering operation. 

Lastly, the data muot be analysed and the report drafted in a style which 
will enable the data collected to be used. 

3.3.3 Types of research 

The choice of methodology in marketing research generally depends on the 
advantages sought, havinfj due regard for the nature of the problems posed and 
the physical context of the study. Certain methodologies do offer specific 
advantages: some are more economic while others may be quicker. The most 
appropriate will be chosen according to circumstances. 

Perrien, Cheron and Zins identify three major types of marketing 
research: exploratory, causal and descriptive. These tvpes of research 
correspond to a number of data-gathering methods(7). 

Exploratory research is rarely conclusive. It generally steers the 
researcher in the direction of a more exhaustive study. However, in the 
context of information services, managers must often make do with this type of 
research because of a lack of resources. 

This type of research is, in fact, associated with data-gathering methods 
which are cheap and relatively simple to apply: the use of secondary data and 
case-studies. 

Secondary data may actually be of great value. It may take the form of 
information from within the organization, such as sales figures or rates for 
the use of a service. A worsening market situation may sometimes be redressed 
by carefully scrutinizing this information. External secondary data can be 
supplemented by internal information. This may be survey data produced by 
someone else about the organization and/or its environment or data from major 
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of an information system to note down their information-seeking behaviour in a 

diary: use of catalogues, indexes, data banks, etc. Although this method is 

very economical, the co-operation of the subject is absolutely vital and that 
is not always easy to obtain. 

The personal interview is more common. It quite simply involves meeting 
the customers (actual or potential) fact to face. This type of 
information-gathering is more widespread, although there ar.e several 
difficulties associated with it(14). The market must be geographically 
limited, otherwise a large sample will be required and that would increase the 
cost of the market study. Moreover, the experts agree that interviewers must 
possess certain skills and have received special training in order to be 
effective and not bias the results. 

Figure 3.7: The different types of marketing research 



1. 


Exploratory research: 




- secondary data 




- case-studies 


2. 


Causal research: 




(experimental) 


3. 


Descriptive research: 




- observation (loosely or highly structured) 




- questionnaire: 




- diaries 




- personal inveiviews 




- group interviews 




- telephone interviews 




- by correspondence 



Nevertheless the interview also has several advantages. It is a more 
flexible method and makes for a survey in greater depth. It can be used with 
all types of clienteles, including children and illiterates. Moreover, the 
interview generally produces a better response rate than is achieved with 
other methods of information gathering(15) . 

Different types of interviews are used in marketing. They may be 
conducted on an individual or group basis. The individual interview may be 
relatively simple but can also be used to identify the deep motivation of 
customers. In the latter case it is usually loosely structured. Projective 
techniques may also be employed, that is methods in which various stimuli are 
presented to subjects so that their behaviour may be analysed on the basis of 
their reactions. A similar approach was used in Toronto to discover the 
preferences of users with regard to the layout and decoration of libraries 
before fixing the plans for the construction of a new public library branch. 
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the information gathered must be treated with great caution. Nevertheless, it 
enables useful information to be collected cheaply. For example, a university 
library may collect a certain amount of information about students' 
appreciation of its services at the student cafeteria. The views expressed 
cannot, however, be considered as exhaustive. The same will apply to a public 
library whose managers collect opinions about their services in a shopping 
centre: the picture of the market that emerges will be incomplete and will 
doubtless reflect no more than a specific category of actual t.nd potential 
users. 

Greater accuracy may be introduced by combining this method with the 
so-called quota method which involves the establishment of quotas 
corresponding to known features of the population concerned. For example, if 
70 per cent of the students in a university are known to be male, then the 
accidental sample could be limited to 70 men and 30 women. Larger numbers of 
more complex factors could, of course, be used in establishing these quotas. 
The sample thus obtained will be more representative of the population, but 
there will be no certainty of it being perfect • 

Much use is made of 'purposive' samples in commercial marketing, 
particularly in order to test new products. For example, a town which is 
fairly representative of the entire market is selected and products are tested 
there. This method may be applied to the information field by selecting a 
group made up of what are considered to be, for example, typical users of data 
banks and treating them as a representative sample. Their behaviour may then 
be observed or they may be issued with questionnaires. In this case too, 
however, the representativeness of the sample cannot be guaranteed even 
although interesting results will certainly be obtained. 

Figure 3.8: Prin cipa l forms of sampling 



1. 


Accidental 


2. 


By quota 


3. 


Targeted 
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Random 
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Stratified 



In order to be truly random and therefore scientifically representative, 
a sampling operation must ensure that all individuals in a population have an 
equal chance of being included in the sample. As we have seen, this is not a 
feature of the methods described above. 

This condition is best met by using a complete list of the population 
targeted by the study. Drawing names from a hat is still the best way of 
ensuring that a genuinely random choice is made from among the subjects. If 
the population is too large for such an operation to be feasible, a perfectly 
representative sample may be guaranteed by using a list of random numbers in 
order to select individuals (19). 

Even greater effectiveness may be achieved by employing more 
sophisticated techniques such as stratified sampling: this Involves the 
preliminary subdivision of the population under study so as to ensure that 
perfect representativeness is maintained fo* each category. Thus, in a study 
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Precise reconunendations may also be made on the basis of the observed 
facts: a recommendation to hire more staff, to change the lines along which 
the collection is developingi to improve communication with certain segments 
of the market, to adjust prices for data banks, etc. 

Research in the information field too often has only a limited impact on 
decision-making, which casts doubt on its usefulness « The link between 
research and planning is not always obvious. Yet research has an important 
role to play in planning, and adopting the approach outlined above when 
drafting the report will increase the likelihood of the results being 
accepted. They will then have a greater chance of being applied, provided, of 
course, that the entire marketing research process; has been carried cut in 
accordance with standard procedures:. 

3.3.6 Suggested reading 

Kotler, P., Ma rke t i ng f o r nonp r o f i t o rgan i za t i ons . Englewood Cliffs (N.J.), 
Prentice-Hall, 2nd ed., 1982. Chapter 6: Marketing information and research. 

Lovelock, C.H., and Weinberg, C.B., Marketing for public and nonprofit 
managers f New York, Wiley, 1984. Chapter 6: Marketing research. 

Busha, C, and Harter, S.P., Re search methods in librarianship. Techniques 
and interpretation . New York, Academic Press, 1980. Chapter 3: Survey research 
in librarianship. 

Perrien, J., et al. Recherche en marketing; methodes et decisions . Chicoutimi, 
Gaetan Morin editeur (diff. Paris: Editions Eska S.A.R.L.), 1983. Chapter 1: 
Le role et la realite de la recherche en marketing. Chapter 2: La methodoiogie 
de la recherche en marketing. Chapter 4; Le questionnaire. Chapter 7: 
Methodes d*echantillonnage. 

Andreasen, A.R. , 'Advancing library marketing' , Journal of Library 
Administration . V.l, 1980, No. 3, p. 17-32. 

3.3.7 Evaluation exercise 

One interesting exercise which students might be asked to perform would 
be to draw up, preferably in writing, the objectives for a possible piece of 
marketing research. They could also be asked to devise various hypotheses. 

In order to help students grasp the importance of well-designed 
questionnaires, they could be asked to improve a 'bad' one (Annex III). This 
exercise may be carried out individually and in writing or else by groups of 
4-7 in the form of a discussion lasting 30-45 minutes. Kotler also suggests 
this approach in his book and provides an example of such a questionnaire 
(Marketing for nonprofit organizations . 1982, p. 1&^). 

In order to demonstrate the impoitance of chance and of the number of 
subjects in the sampling process, an attempt might be made to calculate the 
average age of the students in the class (if the number is quite large) by 
using different types of samples corresponding to the models presented in 
class. The most accurate sample should be the one which is most random 
(drawing names out of a hat) and is based on the largest number of subjects. 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVE: 

To teach students how to identify the components in the mix that 
constitute the supply. 



SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: 

On completion of this module, the student should be in a position to: 

1. understand the various implications of the 'product' mix for the 
marketing of information services; 

2. understand the various implications of the 'distribution' mix for 
the marketing of information services; 

3. understand the various implications of the 'staff mix for the 
marketing of information services; 

4. understand the various implications of the 'price' mix for the 
marketing of information services. 

3.4.1 Analysis of the sur ^i;;l Y 

After studying the market demand for their information services, managers 
must define what they can and should offer their customers. Marketing means 
adapting to the needs of the market and not foisting upon it a product thought 
to be useful to it. This stage provides an opportunity to analyse the various 
elements of the marketing mix related to the product and the conditions under 
which it is to be supplied: its price and distribution and the staff concerned. 

As explained above, the marketing mix is the set of ingredients which 
make up the marketing strategy, the aim of which is to maximize the 
satisfaction of customer needs. It must not be forgotten, however, that all 
these elements are interdependent. A strategy which is based on an excellerit 
product supplied at an unsatisfactory price is doomed to failure even if the 
other elements in the mix are properly calculated. The ingredients must 
produce a smooth mix, working together to create an effective strategy. Each 
element in the mix is itself composed of sub-elements which form a mix: there 
is, therefore, a 'product' mix, a 'distribution' mix, a 'communication' mix. 
etc. 

The precise configuration of each of these elements and sub-elements will 
be worked out on the basis of the results of marketing research. The 
Information obtained about customer needs, tastes, behaviour and preferences 
will provide the necessary basis for a proper product analysis and for taking • 
the right strategic decisions. • 

3.4.2 The product 

As Lovelock and Weinberg point out, the word 'product' is one of the key 
terms in the vocabulary of marketing. It refers to the overall output of an 
organization: goods, services and activities(l) . Chirouze provides the 
following definition: 'From the marketing standpoint, a product is a set of 
material and intangible elements fulfilling a practical and a prestige 
function, which the consumtx \:zntl^ for the servic^is it provides and its 
capacity to satisfy needs '(2). 
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Figure 3,10: Lines and ranges of product s in Information services 
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As well as the various product levels managers must also take account of 
the lines and ranges of products which are to be supplied. 

A line of products is the totality of products of a single type offered 
by an organization. Examples would be the various types of document available 
from an information service: monographs, periodicals, films, microficheo, etc. 

The ran ge of products comprises all the product lines offered by the 

organization, for example the various documents, customer services and 

research services. Figure 3.10 illustrates some possibilities for an 
information service. 

Lastly, managers must realize that products are not immutable. Marketing 
experts refer to a product's life cycle. Products pass through various stages 
characterized by different levels of market acceptance. The first is the 
product introduction phase. At that point, the product is unknown to the 
public and a special effort must be made to advertise it, as happened vith 
CD-ROM when it first appeared in 1985-1986. 

The second stage in the product's life cycle is a growth phase during 
which the product achieves a wider distribution. An example which comes to 
mind is that of the home microcomputer during the period when sales increased 
rapidly. One feature of this stage is the development of competition: few 
organizations will be supplying the same product at this stage but as it gains 
in popularity others will wish to do so. 
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The life cvcle nf » nrndurt 




TIME 



INTRODUCTION 



MATURITY 



DECLINE 



black-and-white television «5Pt 4c " , "^'^ fashion changes. The 

in decline in the We;'t^'l.l"peopi:\:r/'sV th^t'tht"^ f ^""^""^ 
medium is another product which has entpJn 4^ '^^^book as an information 
evetually be replaced by other fessentiariv llJ f '^"''"^ ^^'^ ^^^^ 

media, although this remains to be seen audio-visual and computerized) 

the d^ra^ioHV ^TcTphas^e" [n'its ',7. '''' °^ ^ P-^-t or 

growth While others take years to re'r''; ^"'^"'^'^ experience rapid 

maturity which lasts for decades while n^h'" '^'''- ^"""^ ""^"^ ^ period of 
reaching that stage. It is the outride 1?" * ''"^^^'^ ^^'^ ^^^^^l^ ^"er 

the task Of managers to monitor th- H'^r''' ^^''^^ i« 
conducting marketing research development of their products by 

be repfacrdT/ others'' rn"ol'of%h'f' ^^^^ ^"^-^^ and must 

managers must%herefo« react kv '^^^^^^ ^"''"'^'^ discarded by the market, 
n^ust also be observed L this prLss o/"^^ ^"^^^^ guidelines 

needs of customers. ^ °^ creation in order to meet the 

The nrst^rfSflff™ - involve eight stages(6). 

many ideas as possible both incTHJ h ' involves the generation of as 
Of turning them "nto products or \"erv?ce organization with the aim 

specialists to collect ideas IL^t 1T\ ""^""^ information 
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Techniques such as brain-storming, involving group discussions, are also 
useful in helping to generate ideas. Documentation centres and libraries often 
employ user suggestion boxes, which can also yield interesting ideas for new 
products or services. 

The second stage involves sifting the ideas collected and picking out the 
best of them. Each idea is then analysed from a marketing standpoint, 
preferably by several people using systematic methods such as assessment grids. 

The next task is to defin e the concept of the product. The ideas selected 
during the previous stage are evaluated on the basis of different criteria of 
the success of the product: Who is it for? What are its advantages in 
comparison with its rivals? What will it actually look like? This analysis 
usually produces several concepts. Thompson describes this stage clearly in 
his article on the creation of a new product for a documentation centre which 
had adopted the idea of a new data bank to meet user needs more 
effectively(7). Definition of the concept jaeant deciding what form the data 
bank would take. There were several options with regard to content and form: 
the structure, method of indexing, interrogation and access facilities, mode 
of distribution, etc. These various elements are determined at the concept 
definition stage. 



Figure 3 .12: Stages in the creation of a product 



1. 


Search for ideas 


2. 


Sifting of ideas 


3. 


Concept definition 


4. 


Economic and commercial analysis 


5. 


Strategy 


6. 


Product development 


7. 


Product tests 


8. 


Product launch 



The next stage involves the economic and commercial analysis of the 
concept that has been adopted. An effort must be made to discover whether the 
product is viable - whether it will achieve a sufficient level of 
profitability to justify the cost of developing, publicizing and producing it. 

It is then necessary to define the marketing strategy for the new 
product, i.e. to decide how it will combine with the other elements in the 
mix. What is to be its selling price? H w will it be distributed? How will it 
be advertised? What staff will be necessary? 

Once the strategy has been defined, the product itself, and all that 
accompanies it, must be developed . If the product is a technical one - such as 
a data bank - it must first be physically produced. The ground must then be 
prepared for the use of the product: this includes the hiring and/or training 
of staff and the purchase of the necessary equipment. 
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The products are then tested. It is essential to discover exactly hnu 
customers will react to the new product. Various techniques are availabl^^^^^^ 

Dreoa^^d ^""T 1 th^ product launch. The launch must be carefully 

prepared as a poorly launched product may easily fail. «»teruiiy 

The product is thus an important component of the marketing strategy as 
It is central to the exchange between the organization and the market and is 
in a sense, the -primary lever of response to customers' neeSs! ' ' 

3.4.3 Distribution 

f.r ^"'^ Weinberg define distribution as the various means available 

for providing customers with access to 'the right product at ^h^r^Jh^ 
and the right place.(9). Product distribution Ttruct^Je .ust^ t^^^^^^^^ 
devxsed to match the habits and behaviour of the groups of target customers. 

Direct access to the product is particularly important Tn 
connection, the example of public libraries is especially interesting as tw 
have so long resisted the operation of the law of^east'^ffort on the p''" °f 
their users by adopting effective distribution strategies based on hlLrl 
ibraries and bookmobiles. The population served by a public library maS 
ndeed pose distribution problems when it is scattered over 'too large an'^^.^f 
It has also been proved that the use of library services is ^fZTtJ h^ It' 
distance of the customers from the library(lo). ""^^'"^ affected by the 

infnJS^f- ^^"^^ ^^^^ another interesting example of the distribution of 

IJstr^butTthei'r "".V' '''''''''' ^"^^'^^^ ^° institutions whic^ 

distribute their services directly to their customers, data banks distrihn^P 

Sy La "go°o™:"rata'b"ri'' ^ ""-"'^^"^ distrfbution'^'nltwoS'' 

pnysical goods. Data bank producers generally use an on-line host usually a 
commercial organization which acts as a distributor for several 'nrfri L 
(e.g.: Dialog), with few exceptions on-line hosts ha^e not / 
establish direct contacts with' their custoLrsTu). i^ey L^^^ /een obufed ll 

ca°ses H? 'r^^^^''''^^ "'^^ "^'^^ informati^n^rokers or in' mos 

cases, libraries. Figure 3.13 illustrates this data-bank d^'stribution process! 

Figure ?.13t Data-bank distribution p rnnggg 
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th»t- „ iH certainly like to contact their customers directly as 

that would provide them with a broader commercial base. But their Imbit^on^ 
have so far been curtailed by the complexity and diversity of th! 

contact with a small group of purchasers: the middlemen. If they adopt a 
mnoh t^-^ ^^r'"- .'^i.^^'-i^"^"" t° the consumer they will have to cope lith 
much higher advertising costs and check by means of appropriate market tests 
whether such efforts would be really worth while. "larKec tests 
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Distribution is also a matter of access over time. The service must be 
available when the customer needs it. University libraries, for example, must 
adopt opening hours that correspond to students' work habits: opening in the 
evenings, if necessary, and extending their hours during examination periods. 
The same applies to local libraries: it would be unreasonable to limit the 
opening hours of public librr.ries to the hours of 9 to 5 from Monday to Friday 
as that is the time when a large percentage of their customers are working. 

Lovelock and Weinberg also state that the distribution of a product may 
bd affected by the environment(12) . Thus, a documentation centre concealed in 
a dusty, cluttered second basement would find it very difficult to distribute 
its services even if it was very effective. The user often assesses the 
quality of the service on the basis of the surroundings and tends not to 
revisit unwelcoming premises. 

Technical and/or technological resources may be employed for the purpose 
of distribution. The increasing use of the telephone in information services 
has made distribution more efficient as the customer does not have to move 
around. Some American public libraries have even set up an automatic 24-hour 
answering service which maximizes distribution at little cost. 

Some information «?ervice« also employ rapid methods of document delivery: 
Freeman and O'Connel explain how their strategy for the distribution of 
biomedical information was greatly improved when they abandoned traditional 
postal services for express courier services(13) . 

The development of networks and new technologies is also bringing about 
considerable changes in the distribution parameters of information products: 
facsimile, electronic mail and even the use of satellites(14) are now offering 
managers promising new methods for the distribution of information. 

3.4.4 Staff 

As we have already said in Module 1, the treatment of staff as a separate 
component in the marketing mix is relatively recent. None the less, most 
marketing experts have long recognized the importance of staff in marketing 
strategy. They were previously seen as part of another P', the communication 
mix(15). The staff referred to were, in fact, only those in direct contact 
with the customers, that is to say, the sales force. But it is possible to 
take the view that all staff are involved in the marketing process, 
particularly in the marketing of services where, as Leonard Berry points out] 
it is performance that is being sold rather than a physical and impersonal 
product(16). In the information field, for example, performance is the product 
of the entire information chain and not something supplied only by the staff 
who come in contact with the customers. Thus, indexing and cataloguing must be 
carried out professionally and reliably if the system is to provide an 
effective research service. 

Flipo adds that the need to take all staff into account reflects the fact 
that production and s^les are not separate in the service sector as they are 
in manufacturing. They occur simultaneously. What is more, customers play a 
part in 'production' as they interact with staff when they are served(17). 
Staff are therefore a very important factor in the formulation of marketing 
strategies. 

The staff who come into contact with customers naturally still have a key 
role to play in making them welcome. Hobson, Moran an«' Stevens show how the 
front desk staff in libraries can influence the way customers view an 
organization. They point out that the staff on the loans desk are often the 
users" only contact with the library: 'For many users, these library staff 
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improving their relationship with the custoL^^^^ °^ training aimed at 

communication was aimed at improSL verh/^ >^ ^ ^ interpersonal 
speech) and non-verbal behaviour ^sLlL T\ (PoHte. courteous 

subsequent evaluation deLn t"a,ed that 'fhe ex\^'\^^ customer). The 

profitable. ^^^^ experiment had been extremely 

and u^s?;; s^%"irirrrti:^??J)^ T^ainiilg'-rtV^^^r ^^^^^^^ 
seems to have an important role to nlav in P^^^^^^^^y basic training - 

information field often calls for ^ situation in the 

documentation to ensure thorough familiaritv w^?h\ °^ training: training in 
in the particular discipline of the nttr "search tools, and training 

Of his or her needs. ^° have a better understanding 

Managers must therefore ensure t-v,*. ^ ^ 

organization in all matters reUt ng to sLff functioning of the 

recruitment and staffing levels Tn f-i,4o ^catt. That means appropriate 

staff also represent a market to Z ^'"^ ""^^^ ^^at 

concerned(20). People now speak Of • inteJ^.i "T"'.'* organization 

must be attracted and retained in the f,™?^ marketing '(21). Competent staff 

sufficiently numerous to satisfy use^ neSs " --Vomers. They must also be 



a pe 



rrnanr^rer^Lrto^'irs^ u'erT "po" Y ''^^'''^ ^'^""^^ ^ -^ide 

expressed in library science concur; .t ""^^"' "^''^^^^^ has often been 
public and technical services inaS^ch as' '^^'1'°^^' ^^^^otomy between 
responsible for customer se^iice(22) ^ ^^"^^^ department 
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information have ge^ratT a T^^^^ ^'"''^^ ^he economics of 

Whether in relatio^to more tradxtio^r Inf.' P"^^^"^^"'^- - recent years, 
information industry. Informatron'Vperations "in ITu'' ^° '^^^ 

obliged to rationalize their activlfi/o 4« public sector have been 

Some institutions have even exp/,Venc^ T''""" '° ''"'^^ ^"^^^^^ 
cases, forced tham to close^S) inforL^T'''? ^^''^^ «°>"^ 

an economic market of more tha; rbillion h. ^^"''''^ ''"'^^ represents 
nearly one billion dollars in Lrope(24r ^"'^ 
ignored in the marketing of information' ^nL.H °' P""^" 

brings us directly back to the Droce..^; t ' '^'^ ^^^"^'''^ °f the mix 
marketing approach: how Lch L 'the oubUc • n"'' "^''^^ "'^^'"^^ ^° ^he 
what we have to offer? ^ willing to give in exchange for 

different "yp"s''of°prfci."he\:L/ °' '""^^^^'^^ "vers two 

certain s J^y the'^u^tom^;, 'SrS^fSiZ^rl:?^^?^^'^ '^^^'^^ °^ ^ 

corresponds to the additional effort wMnfrf^^^^"^- ^"^^^^^ P'-i'^e 

Obtain access to a product For example t.^'^'. "^^^ 

may be calculated as an additional cost ^'''''^^ ' P"'*"'^^ 

product may also require a certain ffort on'the part oTthe °' ^ 

have to travel in person to a oartimi^r customer, who may 

also involve changes in a c^storrer's attitu''-' -^^^^^ °' ' 

a ESYcholo^ical.iisLance^ t^^^ purchase of tTe nrt V ^'^'^ ""''^ 

case, for example, with^iTta banks) ^ sometimes the 

Managers must therefore take acmnnt n*- i-u^o ^ 
their marketing strategies for it m?v i . . ^^^"^ °^ P'^" formulating 
products supplied. ' ""^^ '"^'^^ °f the services or 
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They must also give careful consideration to their monetary pricing 
policy. Even in the public sector, charging for certain services Is 
increasingly common(26). This trend, though, is sometimes challenged by those 
who consider that information is public property(27) • Without entering this 
debate, we may say that some products supplied by public bodies will remain 
free whereas charges will have to be imposed for other, mainly new products. 

There are three factors which must be taken into account in the 
calculation of monetary prices: the size of the demand, analysis of the costs 
and the impact of the competition. 

There must not only be a demand for each product but it must also be 
supplied at a suitable price. At this stage managers must assess the share of 
the market that is likely to purchase the product and particularly the price 
it will pay. Research on the target customers must therefore be carried out to 
establish their paying capacity. If the price is too low the product might not 
be economically viable, while if it is too high it could discourage potential 
purchasers. In general, the price should strike a balance in accord with 
consumer expectations. This type of assessment is very tricky and, hence, 
important in information services to the extent that it remains difficult to 
put a price on information. 

The real ^^alue of the product can be ascertained by means of a cost 
analysis. This is a complex stage in the marketing of services since it means 
fixing a price for all the operations involved. The direct costs (identifiable 
for each service or activity as such) and the indirect or hidden costs must 
all be taken into account. The latter category includes administration, 
maintenance, heating and other costs, which must be apportioned over the sales 
as a whole. Some people also speak of fixed costs and variable costs. Fixed 
costs are those that must still be computed when a service is not provided - 
rent being an example. Variable costs depend on the quantity of services or 
products sold, for example, telecommunication costs for data banks. 

Lastly, it is important when fixing prices to identify the competition as 
customers usually make a comparis^ion before deciding to buy. Prices must 
therefore be competitive. 

Once these factors have been taken into account managers may proceed to 
set the actual prices, which may be reduced, for example, for customers in 
off-peak periods. An appeal may also be made to customer psychology - for 
example, by pricing a service at US $4.95 instead of US $5.00. Finally, 
methods of payment should be made as flexible as possible so as not to inhibit 
sales, e.g. by offering customers credit facilities. 



3.4.6 Suggested reading 

Kotler, P., Marketing for non-profit or ganizations , Englewood Cliffs (N.J.), 
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1983. 'The product', pp. 29-38; 'Distribution', pp. 39-42. 
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3.5 MODULE 5: The marketing mix - communication strategies 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE: 

To introduce students to marketing communication in the context of 
information services. 



SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: 

At the end of this module, the student should be in a position to: 

1. understand the natuie of marketing communication; 

2. know how advertising is planned; 

3. understand the importance of public relations as a tool of 
marketing communication; 

4. understand the importance of promotional activities as a tool of 
marketing communication. 

3.5.1 What is marketins^ communication ? 

Once an organization has identified the needs of the market and what it 
can supply, it might be thought that success would follow automatically. But 
the market must be informed of the fact that the productor service is 
available. That is where marketing communication comes in. 

Marketing communication is a series of techniques., often referred to as 
the communication mix, which make it possible 'to mainiain systematic contact 
with market '(1) and thus to inform it about the products and services 
available. As Lovelock and Weinberg(2) point out, there is a certain amount of 
confusion regarding the ingredients in the communication mix: some writers 
restrict marketing communication to advertising plus the sales force (which we 
have included in the staff mix). As the above definition suggests, however, 
managers have a much vider range of techniques for reaching their various sets 
of customers. 

But despite these occasional differences of opinion, there exists a 
degree of consensus that enables us to identify the components of the 
communication mix as advertising, public relations and promotional activities. 

There is no problem in relation to advertising, which is undoubtedly the 
most visible component of marketing communication. It may be defined as the 
entire range of techniques for direct communication with the market. 

The term public relations covers the entire range of techniques for 
indirect communication with the market, as we shall see below. Public 
relations is particularly important for non-profit organizations as it enables 
them to acquire a sort of fre^ advertising. 

The third component of marketing communication that we shall consider is 
what marketing specialists refer to as promotional activities.. Darmon defines 
them as communication activities that do not fall into either of the other two 
categories(3). They are 'special activities organized in support of the 
advertising effort and the sales force '(4). In the business world this means 
competitions, free gifts, free samples, etc. in the information field these 
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EUu re j.l4; Diagram of m^rV^ti^ f.^ -ommurHraUnn 




overlap if the message is to're^ch its L'ge't" ^'^^ ^"^-^ ^° 

It means' thft'"n\rg:n'iz:tioT:M^^^^ '"^^^''^i'^^ communication, 

must be on the s^rlevei or w^tit^^^^^^ communicate with its market 

understood, m the field of ^n^! !^ ""^'^^^ wishes to be 

professional jargon a de iL us ™word°s wh/'. ^"^^ ""-^ 

example, -journal, or .magazi^:' ratherThan •p'erfodiri^."'^^ understands: for 

uabits'L^tTderr c?„:Ucat': pro""w\°hTh""r 

the tastes and lifestyle of vo„n/ f i^ . example, a knowledge of 

3-5.2 The planning of aHvpr^^^c.f 

tool. But'lt^req;?re°s^aTe7unia'X' TT'""' ^""^^^ ^--^"^ 

Broadly speaking'there aTfour s?^es in ni' "'^i'^' objectives, 
of advertising: ^ ^^"^ Planning of any effective piece 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



the setting of the objectives; 

the determination of the available budget; 

the creation of the message as such; 

and the selection of the medium or media. 
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The manager must first have a very clear idea of why he wishes to make 
use of advertising: he must set the objectives . The first task is to identify 
the principal customer for the product or service to be advertised. This will 
usually have been done at a previous stage in the context of the marketing 
plan (see Module 6). The basic rule which must be remembered is that it is 
impossible to satisfy everyone with the same product, hence the need for 
different messages addressed to each segment. 

The next stage is to decide on the type of response which it is hoped to 
elicit from the public. This involves studying the purchase behaviour of 
customers. The phenomenon is a relatively complex one but the process may be 
said to involve just three stages: the cognitive stage, the affective stage 
and the conative stage. People generally pass through the first two stages 
before acting: i.e. they must first of all be informed of the product's 
existence (cognitive stage), then be predisposed to buy the product or be 
drawn to it (affective stage). Experts generally agree that one can not 
simultaneously set one's sights on all three objectives: publicizing a 
product, making consumers like it and getting them to buy it. It is essential 
to know which stage the potential purchaser has reached and then get him to 
move on to the following stage. 

According to Chirouze, advertising objectives must have a quantifiable 
component so that some kind of check can subsequently be carried out on the 
achievement or non-achievement of the objectives(5) . In setting his objective, 
the sensible manager will not forget to include two components: the proportion 
of the market to be reached and the time allowed for the purpose. 

An advertising objective therefore has three components: the 
identification of the target, the required stimulus (to publicise a product or 
get consumers to like or buy it) and an exercise in quantification. 

For example, the purpose of a piece of advertising might be to increase 
non-users' knowledge about a library by 50 per cent. Example one in Annex IV 
could have been designed for that purpose: it concerns a public library that 
persuaded a supermarket to distribute paper bags on which the library's slogan 
•so much so close' was printed free of charge. These bags, which were 
distribited in large numbers, made many non-users aware of the library's 
existence. 

Example two in Annex IV could also illustrate this type of objective. It 
involves a leaflet designed by a Quebecois on-line host organization and 
appears to be addressed to managers. Its aim could be to familiarize at least 
30 per cent of the managers in a specific region with the services of the firm 
concerned . 

Examples seven and eight have an affective purpose and are intended for 
quite specific groups of customers. The first is aimed at young people who 
like cartoons and science-fiction characters. It was designed by the American 
Library Association, which obtained free of charge the right to use the 
character concerned in order to promote the use of documentary sources by 
young people. The colour drawing was reproduced as a poster and a bookmark. 

The other example(8) is a poetic evaluation of the benefits of reading 
on the cover of a small leaflet prepared by an American public library for its 
users . 

Examples 13 and 14 are clearly more concerned with inducing people to 
act. The first is intended for young children and issues a direct invitation 
to them to come to the library. It forms the cover page of a small colour 
leaflet containing a cartoon story about children who discover a friendly and 
Q entertaining public library. 
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and Which includes a reply ^oupoHnv^^tirje^pre' t^^e^ptd^ 

bM^rb^'anoitfed^^^^^ tas. is to .....^in^ 

which are based on managers' 'iAsti^cM available, the simplest of 

generally the amount of money avIuaJle Ottl i""'""""!? ''''^ 
based on the relationship between siii..? " sophisticated methods are 
advertising(6). t'etween sales forecasts and the impact 



of the 



is the'^fcrTaave'^^age t ^d^e^t'i^in": ^^^.f^f^^fin^^M^ as such. This 
Phases. It is necessary firstly to seJf^t ,^ ^^^^^"^ i'^'^" three 

the content and, lastly, the formi?. ^"^^'^^ '^^^ °«^^«8e, then 

can most'"\n^ t%e°ac"ed' Te" on""'^^ ^^^"^'^^ "hich people 

Closest in cultural ter^s t'o ^he taTg?t pubUc'' 1^,'. '''^".tV^ ''^' '^ 

for example, serious or humourous ?one thp P°«sible options include, 

demonstrations (or avidenTe) an emotiv. V "u"""^^ °^ testimonials and 
fantasy, etc. ^laence), an emotive or detached approach, realism or 

that mS'^cct wh"n pe'opre''tVy?o%r\rt"i;^^^^^^^ 7°^ "'^"^^ 

it shocks a section of the target public! disastrous if 

Annex TlllTl raTe'Ut:rsitT5fbra^"th"t"^. l^^^ ^"^^^^^ 
vandalism decided to tackle the sub ie^t diZ m*' "^/^"^ ««ainst 
The campaign was much more effective than a .r "" "^'^ " °' humour, 

been as that would have further ant^cnn^/ ^ approach would have 

opposite of the desired effect the customers and produced the 

may be^ IT^^'l^^V^^^T^^^^^^ -Jex %l ^ ^ 

advertising by means of evidence or testimonials! ' P«ti<^"lar), is 

Once the concept has been selected tht> ^^.v-t- 
actual conten t of the message. The words ^- ^^^ -^ '° ^"^^^ "'^ '^^^ 

for both printed and audio^sual for„s adv'^M^^^ carefully chosen 

and Kirkpatrick an effort should be°;"ade to answer ba"."''"' T "'''"^'^ 
will be asked by the target public: " ^^^"^^^ two basic questions which 

What can you and your product offer me? 

What advantages can I personally derive from this purchase? (7). 
both th^^it and VeTagiy ~ ^'^^^ "ther well through 

it is Tprrn^Valv^rt^seLif ""wni'^^ ^ °' advertising message. If 
typography, illustratioL col ^r n^^he^rase of 

it will be necessary to decide on the nace fh. H' ? audio-visual message 

these factors taken together can assist or in,n!.H°'\.''' ^11 of 

message. E-^mples 6 and ^9 are Jte^^uccLs^fu/Tn 'hif^es""''"'^ °^ 

ef fectt^e' m s Tur'c^rt^in 'se^io? T'. '""'"^ '''"'"'^^ the creation of 

.asic pr ^etiological approaches can help to identify 
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During the creative stage experts can sometimes be of assistance to the 
librarians, docmnentalists and archivists responsible for the project. Thus a 
graphic artist may be brought in on printed advertisements and an actor or 
technical director employed for sound or visual recordings. 

The fourth and last stage in the planning of an advertisirg campaign 

involves the selectio n of the medium or media most appropriate for the 

message, taking account of both the target public and the resources of the 
service concerned. 



Managers have several options. The cheapest way of advertising a product 
is to do it in person, visiting possible users: thus a documentalist may visit 
the various services in the institution where he works in order to publicize 
the services offered by his documentation centre. 

Another relatively economic approach that is widely used involves the 
printing of leaflets or booklets. Several examples of this type of advertising 
are provided in Annex IV (2, 4, 8, 9 and 13). Distribution can take place in 
various ways depending on the target public and the context (on-the-spot 
distribution, postal delivery, door--to-door, etc.) However, large-scale 
distribution is much more expensive. The greatest disadvantage of leaflets and 
booklets is undoubtedly the fact that they sometimes encounter a certain level 
of public saturation. Graphics should therefore be eye-catching in order for 
this type of advertising to be effective. 

Badges, bookmarks and other similar activities (example 20 in the annex) 
are also quite cheap and usually produced good results. However, these media 
are fairly unsophisticated and are not compatible with aiming at a wide range 
of advertising objectives and target publics(9). Posters, however, which are 
akin to these media, can reach specific target publics more easily as it is 
possible to select the points at which they are displayed. This appears to be 
a very popular medium, particularly in North America (examples 10 and 12). 

Advertising in newspapers and journals is often expensive but some 
information services have managed to negotiate cheap rates cr even obtain free 
space because of their status as non-profit organizations. The advertisements 
must be quite large, however, if they are not to go unnoticed: a small 
advertisement will not necessarily be seen by the target public, these media 
being addressed to all kinds of publics. Specialist journals can target more 
effectively but the period between the submission of an item and its 
publication may be as much as eight to ten weeks, which means that this is a 
less flexible medium from the point of view of advertising planning. 

Radio and television are media to which it is difficult to achieve 
access (high production costs, particularly in the case of television) but 
they can reach a very wide public. Organizations operating in the field of 
mass information have already had recourse to these media, making use once 
again of their non-profit status. In North America several public libraries 
adviurtise on local radio and television, using advertisements designed and 
produced at national level by professional associations (American Library 
Association, Corpo ation des bibliothecaires professionales du Quebec). The 
difficulty with t. .se media often has to do with the limited amount of time 
available (usually 30 seconds) for the transmission of the message. 

Once the medium has been selected there is also a choice of carriers to 
be made and a timetable to be established. Each medium has a certain number of 
carriers (the individual newspapers and journals, the various television and 
radio stations, etc.). Managers must decide which carriers will enable them to 
reach their target pub^^<^ most effectively. Lastly, it is necessary to decide, 
according to the results envisaged an^: the media selected, the frequency of 
O the messages and the times at which they will be transmitted. 
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3.5.3 Public, .relations 



and its various publics unliif /Zrt 1°'^' organization 

This means that publ c VeU onsl^a .onH ' ^PP"^'^^^- 

activity like advertising Lovelock and ST'. ''^^ ^ 

difference between advertising ^nrnnhif "^,^^^^"8 also state that the 
con^unication .ix is the Lvei of con o'l "which"'^' ingredients in the 
content of the messages tr«nom4^!L I u managers exert over the 

message is deter:iLd'directTy the orea^^^^ '""T''^' advertising 
public relations the manager 'Dren^r.. ^? ''^"^^^ ^'^^ °f 

(organizing events. pre^sTroLunY^u'r etc') 'buHhe mLi'^ "--ication 
message is beyond his control(lO). content of the 

manipulate ^^^°s^re^p^eoptmth^^\^ ""^^ -d not to 

It is easier to persuade the nli in The basic principle is very simple: 

that creates a favourable i^ression '""'"^ °' organization 

Organizations will therefore nnHeh t 

knowledge that the public is not indJjJ^.n^ / i*"'^" constantly, in the 

any service. The word%ublic mu f b ul/e^^^^^^^^^^^ of 

context. It includes not only the users or ^ht \ ^ ^"^'^ """^^ '^his 

press and media as well as admTni«,?./M f inimediate public but also the 

case Of non-profit ^trga'^i^ion^^^^^^^^^^ ^ the 

important public relations target. ^'^'^enciai patrons and donors are an 

have seen in the pre,iou.= nodule P"'"'' ve 

organizati:rjre":srrr°L"\trarevh,th'u '""^°"»-' 
professionalise and efficiency. lL rseveJ \ brrrre;"hav %°'r= " 
own logotype for use on their notepaper. iju is a iav /'^Uned their 

i».ge Of the organization to the out'sfde world, as sho™' In fYgnre"/.!'." 

Good relations with the oress are 
wishing to ensure the 'visibiHtV of ^^''y /""Portant for managers 

journalists is often elsier than oL thinT'^S^^^^^^^ contact with 

maintained by holding briefings at varying i:^e;vais 

An important event in the H fp nf or. ^^^r 
acquisition of a major collection or the LnL '"'^ service, such as the 

new building, provides an opportunity fo^r^^^^^ construction of a 

requires a great deal of organization ^L conference. However, this 

to attract journalists. the event must be important enough 

those Trra^iz^l^rybirc^Hb^a^iel "heTs7^l/H"/"^°"^^^ ^^^^ as 
style. A good communiqu^has a hetdinJ ''"''^'^ ^" ^ clear plain 

a communique and stating its origin the .f ^' 'v,'",''^ '^'^ fact, 
at the outset as briefly as ooiihl. '^""^'^ '^"""^^ identified 

essentials and the telephone n^b 'a^'d naL f the":;"'' ''°"'' 
further information should te provided ^"^""^ ^° "'^'^act for 
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Fiaure 3.15; Examples of notepaper headings with logotypes 
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With the 'luiiiiiTr^^^' ^^'^^^^'^^ 

service may often depend for' its very efis ten " infonnation 
always have the best possible imaee of fht 4 I " authorities should 
an infonnation organization if a systir ^hii' ''"^ ^'"^'^ 
independently, is subject to .ajor influe^L"^ ifs' fnW rot^nt'"" "'"^'''^^ 

and to't" ?he"^:'oftrL'^pLst^^^^ to communicate with decision-.a.ers 
the institutions or improveLrts ^ its t developments in 

organized in connection with specific ev?n7 '\ receptions may be 

----- 

^anageP^ T o^ht"^ de^a^^^^^ ifh^" tt '"st 1 "'T^ ^ 

communications between managers in the s^e in«.H^n^. " depends. Good 

particularly when the time c'omes to appor^To^'riiJnt'bud^e" /'^^^^ beneficial. 

supplem^Tre:u!:;r'^f^;d^^"Li?c^°s™"p^ ra^sl"^ '^'^''^ ^^^^ - 

common form of public relations in * campaigns are an increasingly 

operated with low budgets or inadequatf fund? ' h '"5°"""''°'^ ^"^^"^ °ften 
them head on so tha? their managers aT now oM f "'^'^ '^'^^^ 

contributions, .his is true in both fh^developZ 'X .ll^HH ^^1^ 

least rcUTeV"o%his ?yV"';^^^^^^^^ organizations devote at 

Several public organization's now'organize fund^r "^"^ exa»ples(ll) . 

Public libraries have set up lotteries ArZhTvt ^^"* activities each year', 
at *100 a head, with the profits ..fna ^ ""''"^ organized meals 

libraries have oVganizef reaching Uat^ons°^^^^^^^ "l^^ction. School 

sponsored and the profits go ?o the W4 ^ " Participants are 

sold off books withdrawn from tLir coIWh" libraries have 

given a free rein in this area collections. The imagination should be 

indivi^rL'i7i:eiV?omCy%o^rette^^^^ -° ™ng influential 

such - 'tre%CisrtronTfTan"c"pt'r^^^^^^^ ^^-^^^^ activities, 

emblem on sweaters or the purchase of the printing of the librari 

even individuals are Jite J Uling "^^'m^^^^ an^ 

organizations - providing, of couSe T^at thP r? . to non-profit 

by publicizing the origin of surd'na^L^s Onri' '^'''^ gratitude 

- -—IS '^t^^\TZZ-^^^^^ 

organii:j?:L""irr;-— ^u^-- - r"^^^^ 

-rds^°f 

the community who can convince their fellows "1"' -fl^^'^tial members of 
concerned. ^"^^"^ fellows to make donations to the service 

librarL'Ta^e'^er^efr^unLfs'" ^ Public 
down by business organizations ^Researcr fn: " '"'^'^^ 

equipment for their' documen'^ion centres^ a^^^ w?l """P"^" 

presented to university libraries! and works of art have been 
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Public organi-^ations will probably draw increasingly on external 
resources in the future and these techniques should also be adopted by the 
managers of information services. 

3.5.4 Promotional activities 

Promotional activities may also assume several forms. Pierre Levasseur 
defines them as follows: 'The purpose of promotional activities, which provide 
backing for the advertising campaign and the work of the sales force, is to 
stimulate the sales of goods or services by various means other than 
advertising or direct sales but drawing on both' (12). 

Chirouze divides promotional activities directed at customers into three 
categories: price promotions, games promotions and goods promotions(13) . 

Price promotions are simply a matter of offering customers lower prices 
for a fixed period or on specified conditions. Thus a data-base services 
company or information broker may launch a promotion involving price 
reductions for a limited period to those wishing to interrogate certain data 
banks. This type of operation generally stimulates future use of the product 
and the lost income is recovered by the subsequent growth in the volume of 
sales. 

Games promotions encourage the use of specific services by means of 
competitions or lotteries, for example. This approach has been used quite 
often in public libraries: prizes for the 100,000th customer, prize lotteries 
for members, assorted competitions, etc. 

The types of goods p romotion highlighted by Chirouze are the 
distribution of samples and the inclusion of free gifts with every purchase. 
These techniques have been employed less frequently in the information field 
although they appear to have a considerable potential, particularly in 
relation to data banks. 

In the information field promotional activities can also take the form 
of organized events, which are particularly common in public and school 
libraries, or of documentation training for users. Like other oromotional 
activities they encourage the use of services by means other than advertising. 
Moreover, this type of activity enables information services strongly to 
underline their distributive function, anticipating the customers* wishes in 
keeping with the idea of marketing. 

^^llS*^^^^^^ organization of events in libraries are now quite 

well krfoWn. Their forms vary enormously. Lectures, particularly lectures on 
books and reading, have always been very popular. Workshops are a sort of 
practical counterpart, during which those taking part are introduced to such 
activities as pottery or drawing. Exhibitions are also very common. Some 
libraries organize film and video shows. Children's storytime and puppet shows 
are very common activities in public libraries throughout the world. 

In some cajes, libraries now offer continuing training to adults on such 
varied subjects as 'investing in the stock exchange' or 'getting over your 
divorce'. Lecturers, who are sometimes unpaid, give courses on the collections 
in the library. 

Many institutions are now beginning to provide information training for 
users. Documentation centres and university libraries appear to have already 
adopted this method of promotion, which has proved to be a powerful means of 
reaching the market. Customers are too often unaware of the treasures stored 
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!L Which tZ^T^TconTllZ T ."/"'^l "l"'"' 
thua highlight thTfacilitir .,a?UM.^ t^^^ 

institution, it is sctuall, a^^ZAo'^^Uj^ctV^^^^t'^tu'd^nr '^-^""""'^ 

boostsnh-e'le'-^rA^'i^eV^r ire'aVes"the'°tf,rhi;f t ""'"^ 
and its staff. increases the visibility of the organization 

availa^rforuse'^TheTLt theJe'forT'' conununication tools 

most effective manner possible a bi^^ H^^^^^ techniques in the 

communication strategy. ' """'^ referred to as the 

3.5.5 Suggested reading 

^railii "ommimicaUon aaoter 1, r """" '""'">'"' of 

Atttactins --.cesr°,^;;.J:''^rnte\';s,'rTi^^^^^^^^^^^^ " = 

.incisions, Chapter 17: Public relaUons dLf,,"" '^i? Promotion 
.at^ctln,: att„ctins People. 'chaC'^T oll^i^^^ti^ra" ..^^^n^'^-L"^" 

f^S. "k;. )n^"pt:U^l"V5.^^^^''^^'^-^^^^'"° ^rMit. 
«:S;hc„ ^TaVccr;; ?;L""im.'' ' " ^■^Ul^-MOMl^.^aitoi^. 
IMSt^'^ubHcat^o nL^mr." ^'^^ ("-^-J. -^nowlease 

&^c^:i■casrJe"t'.n\it;t,<:f;^;iafS^^ 

AU ,rapht.B r„t„10 |., Chicago, toerican Library Association, amual. 
S^^^^^SrT'Qnibtri'a".'"-'' bibliothecalres 

l ake ti.e to rP.d (video 30 sec), Chicago, American Library Association, 1,87. 
3.5.6 Evalu ati on exerr^ sp 

In order to apply the lessons of Module 5 erouos nf^ a ^« c . ^ 
be asked to design marketing communication tool's for existing Tr..T\T'' 

and Should then return to^thHra^Lr ^o an^d ^cusTtU" e^ J^"^ 

-rt?=n t-U^tio^i^lTlli the e^^leTln^— ..^-^ 
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MODULE 6: MarkeUng_sUate^Z.^^ 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE: 

TO -nders„„. .Ke relaUonsMp .et„ee„ pu,.,„« and s„..esy in „a..eti„,. 
SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: 

At the end of this ™d.le the student should be m a position to: 

s":f:CesT P'^-'ns »f info^ation 

2. define market segmentation; 

3. define the concept of the target public; 

4. identify the components of the marketing plan. 
^•^•1 Strategic plann^np; 

its cri;X"to%»al^:aLgrn^^ ftcr;."" ^^^^^^ ^ -™ 

satis?re°/ery^V:?Jj thi"\'^^" pro'duT^^^^^^ 1 ^^^^ ^^P-siMe to 

evaluate a number of products Tr servJces and """^t therefore 

most appropriate to attain the objectives estab^^^^^ ""''"^'^ '^'^ 
needs. That is why marketing neoni; ..IT "^^A^."'^^^ °" '^he basis of market 
decision-making and selection process in „M.h ^^ ^^^ connection with the 
their organization as effective as possible ^° -"^l^^ 

and ProviresTe'fonotlng'defi'ni'tio^^ ""^1^^"^ vocabulary 

• selection of a target market(s), the choice of '-narketing strategy is the 

development of an effective marketing mix to """^^^^^^^ Position, and the 
customers-(l). It is therefore a process Thich wn?' f"' chosen 
Planning of the organization's services and n-I V 'T^^' ^^^^^ '^he 
ingredients which play a key rol^ in mfrwf ' ^^ite specific 

public, the selection of L . marketing: the concept of a target 

competition, or the'l^lecti'on^ f /" "^-^^ to'^Se' 

the ingredients of the marketing mix.^^ ' satisfactory definition of 

the dfvLfon'o'f \\1'.:rke?\nto"::S J' "^-ntation. That is to say. 

possible to Pinpoint target Publirs A par^ "^^^^ it i^ 

Of the targets identified in order to build un .^ ^'^^ 

strategy, which will be set out in its marketing plan. ^ -'^l^eting 

^•6.2 Market tegmenta t^nn 

evetvone"wurt;e're%"d"'t Vlrt"\T- " " -"^'V 

strategy employs the tecLlo/e ;ftr"et se^.ntrtir 

heoajf thira\;"„o'^'Ji;:^o.:„\\:s"i^f;° =n"r\""''^ ^ 

more effectively to their needs selected which caters 
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The division or segmentation of the market may be based on various 
criteria, the commonest of which are undoubtedly sociological, such as age or 
sex. For example, it is a recognized fact that women do not use public 
libraries for the same reasons as men. There is also a difference of this kind 
betweeu older and younger users. Therefore public libraries will often have 
recourse to sociological segmentation with a view to the strategic 
exploitation of different products for each of those segments: e.g. 
action-packed novels for men, and literature with a greater psychological 
content for women; easy-to-read books for the very young, and a reference 
collection for adults. 

At university level segmentation tends to be based '^n the educational 
level of users: lecturers, Ph.D. students, M.A. students and undergraduates. 
In this case, too, specific library products will be proposed for each 
segment: access to data bases, research collections, collections of journals, 
reference works. 

Specialist and archive services may segment the mrket according to the 
typical behaviour of their customers: daily customers, telephone customers, 
occasional customers, non-customers, etc. Different services may be offered or 
dravm to the attention of each of these groups: the selective dissemination of 
information, access to the documentation centre's automatic catalogue through 
their own terminals, accession lists, press-cutting service, etc. 

National and international organizations such as data-bank on-line hosts 
•may adopt a geographic basis for segmentation. Through the components of the 
mix, it will then be possible to establish for each region of the country 
strategies that are more effective because more closely attuned to its 
specific geographic features. 

These examples are very simple but market segmentation may be more 
sophisticated, incorporating psychological criteria or a combination of 
criteria. 

The segmentation technique will help to identify the needs of different 
sets of customers more clearly and to reach them more easily by personalizing, 
as it were, the relationship with the market. 

3.6.3 The target public 

For reasons of efficiency managers may choose to disregard one or several 
segments of their market. They will then concentrate their strategy on one or 
several segments which we shall call target publics. 

A target public may be selected because it offers certain advantages to 
the organization - being easier to reach, for example, as it consists of 
people who have always used the service concerned (women at home in the case 
of public libraries, research staff in the case of the documentation centre of 
a major industry, or top pupils in the case of school libraries). 

A target public may also have other advantages for the organization. A 
case in point would be the heads of large administrations, whose decisions 
affect large numbers of people, and also leaders of opinion who influence 
broad sections of the public. Mention may likewise be made of cown councillors 
and other officials in the case of public libraries, vice-chairmen and senior 
management within business firms, and teachers in educational establishments. 
Once a small group of influential individuals has been reached it becomes 
easier to convince other potential customers of the importance of the 
information service as they tend to model their behaviour on that of their 
superiors. Such influential people may also be able to defend the service when 
^ the time comes. 
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nevertheless, It is no easv iTr.r . Ji° "ements later. 

,r.ups .5 customers thlt^re ? "s p„s'e". ^/tr've "nder^throVt" ' " 

terms of reference assicned to ^nf^,.r..^i f very broad 

taken to li.it the nlber ot targ ts iri^ ' """^^ 

service for the entire population! difficult to provide an adequate 

^•6.4 The mark eting p ]|an 

speci™L't%r%w %h"h' Insti^t^'r'T " ""''"ins 

happening and those which wondVr I r ^"'V' l""" " ""at is 

.£p^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^riir-.:tir;-j3 - :s 

incre":[^:;;^/X:-ns=Z;ar^i:fse;'erri"':a'rs\'"''?- are 
frequency of the changes curr7^^^J several years in view of the scale and 

area of technology 7 ma^^etinf nlan°"' ^ "' particularly in the 

financial year. -"^^keting plan must cover a minimum period of one 

the m?rke"'^t^ns:r^s'" id' «"h'° '""l"' ^^^^^ ^" ^PP"-h to 

specifying exactly what is to ^1Tnl'f °^^ i"v°lved by 

in the process, informs' Vc^ ^^reveiyo^r the organization and! 

organij^ation is moving. everyone of the direction in which the 

It also has an important role to play when tho 
whether the organization's marketing objectives have JL„ '° """^ 

can then guide managers in the drafting nf ti, " reached or not. It 

difficult than taking' stock Of a situi L'n in wMcWh ''^'^'"^ " ""^^ 

was never accurately defined in the first place. '''' '^"^ '° completed 

develX^'til^^-wiTf prbaMy-ftr^JeT'ov^r^-^^-f ' — ^ 

-rketing plan. The difference needs fo be u^derl in dTor thf^' 
marketing plan are concemprt t^^i-h vi,^ i unaeriined for the goals of the 

orsanizatiSn.s relaur/hTp "„lfh 'ttretJic^tV^r general ^T^n"'^ '"^ ""^ 
•spects Of the organization, including pureir^n^er^Tal Tatters/ """" 

size.n rnager"iaT d^idf fo aZt T^S.tT'""'"* ™ 

of product or service sunolied tLZ . ""Iceting plan for each major category 

pun for regularly ^onsXd d^c^entT^L'Inot'hL'f"'"^.' 

seldom or never consulted. =°'=™™ts and another tor documents which are 

by providing support for «anag:fs."fit^eiTsur;si;;3 trrhe{r:u::r":s!-^- 

it i^:'oZ\:Vs^^^^^^^^^^ essentially. 
Where do we wish to go? How can we get the^2°"!' """"" 
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The first part of a marketing plan is always an analysis of the 
si tuat iuiL ^ during which the first question must be answered. Managers too 
often tend to dodge this stage despite the fact that the very roots of 
marketing, lie in ^jch an analysis: the strategies and all the act'ons that 
follow depend on this analysis. It is therefore essential to ensure that the 
first stage is properly conducted. 

The information necessary for the analysis of the situation is provided 
by marketing research, which attempts to take stock of the market and the 
environment, registering needs and significant factors, and also to review the 
situation of the organization, recording its strengths and weaknesses. This 
research is therefore divided into two parts: the external analysis and the 
internal analysis . 

Figure .3.1 6: The m arketin R plan in outlj.ne 

1. Outline of the plan 

2. Analysis of the situation: 

- external analysis (market and environment) 

- internal analysis (organization) 

3. Strategic phase: 

- mission 

- goals 

4. Formulation of tactics 

5. Budget 

6. Monitoring procedure.^ 

The external analysis involves describing the environment outside the 
organization and determining the characteristics and needs of the market as 
reflected in the marketing research findings. The external environment will be 
described in terms of the factors with a potential role in strategy 
formulation: the economic, socio-cultural , political, legal, technological and 
legal situation and the state of the competition. 

Analysis of the economic situation will establish the prevailing economic 
conditions, such as the average income of customers. 

Analysis of the socio-cultural situation will provide an evaluation of 
the tastes, habits and attitudes of the target market - perhaps, even, the 
current fashion - so as to prepare the ground for effective strategies. 

The political situation may also influence strategies: it is necessary to 
identify trends as well as the opportunities that arise, such as new State 
subsidy schemes. 

On the legal front some laws - for example, laws on consumers' rights - 
will have an impact on possible strategies. This .pect of the environment 
must also be borne in mind. 

It is particularly important to evaluate the technological environment in 
the information field: the developments are very numerous and they can play an 
important part in strategies. 
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misconception. Although tLir products "are dif^r^''''?' "^'^ ' 
television, for examole arP i-n . "4 ! different, bookshops and 

same audience and attract those who ^feht ?. '''"'^'^^ ^^^^ the 

also exists at the gener c Jevel - in ,M ° libraries. Competition 

B level - in this case, information and leisure. 

The characteristics and needs of the markPt wm k ^ . 
basis of the secondary data or a collection Tfn- . determined on the 

the module on marketing research. "^^"'^"'^ °^ P^'^^'^y data, as explained in 

or.anIL%io^?r^ftl^Sf^^ and evaluation of the 

organization. As a marketing d Ian In J >f ^""'"ost a description of the 

included Will essentially be'those likelv to". '1 ^-t°" 

action. For example, ^he equioment . ^'"P^'^' °" strategy and 

described togethe'r with th Jr^eograp" caY'T "tio""\"''" '^^^'^'^^ ^^^^ 
profile Of the staff, the state oY the Collection th^ number and training 
hours and, of course, the budget The nthlr \lf I, ^^"^'^ °^ '^^^ opening 
on circumstances: f^r example a Z ™"^"" '° supplied depends 

might even be included if ft 'is believed t'o\°' '"^ organization's history 
taken into account in the defLition of st'ategie'..' ^° ^« 

organL'aUon^s'°perf:raife u°sinr\t fn^ '"f ^ °^ 

Should be kept 'up to date by he information', statistics, which 

Of users, number of requests'foJ inJorm^tion: etc""'^ °' 

numbeJ'trprifcat^'o^s °cUe:nid""uh\h^^^ ^ ^a^^e 

such as the Unesco studj by LancasterfS .^".^"-"^"^ °f information services. 

Of performance which could provide Da;tfn^n """""" ^^dice^ 

internal analysis in the marketing plan diagnoses for the 

This r/olve: r"pta'tW^'^a^^^\l1/%"°? '° .m...i^^e. 
the selection of its gJls. statement of the organizatiol^^TlJiil^^d 

but —ere m general terms 

An organization's mission is the justmcaJL f "f/'^J^^^^^ ^«P«nd on it. 
society, the purpose for which it wf,n.? existence, its role in 

perceived by managers win necessarilv".' f ^'l '"^"1°'^ i« 

example, if the mLsion of a pubUc Hbrarv' adopted. For 

books, its strategies will focus on 7^.1^7 "^'"""^ '^^^""^ of 
define their role more in terms "ffnfT- ^"''^'^ libraries may also 

American libraries have recentlv don. r'^°" ^^^^"1 North 

the same organizatirn wh^^h 'win^'eces's^rir; bT '"''"'f 
strategies. In the first case thremphasis win ni 'T''"' different 
the variety of the book collect^ or on activitl ' °" ^"'^^ 

second case certain products will be oJ^.r^H ! "ading. In the 

service, data banks. aUernati;^Lria\^^L^^\artte^s ,%^i!ir re:oJ^^^^ 

during":hirhnt"w-ro;ten"b^"r°eVrr^^^^^^^ - stage. 

The second task in the strategic Dha«!P 1c ^^ n^fi 
such in terms of the eoals ^o h! ^. ! "^^""^ '^^^ strategies as 

strategy or strategies it is usuaiw " ' '° ^^-^ 

imagination Plays an important oart i^^^ '° ^"""^ "^^"1- The 

involve the staff in group'drscussfons" ''^°^^''' ^'^^ -^^"^ 

FRir 
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The first component in the strategy is usually the choice of target or 
targets among the segments identified during the external analysis. The next 
step is to formulate a marketing programme for each target selected, i.e. to 
identify the various ingredients in the marketing mix that will suit the 
public in question. 



For example, a university library may select the teaching community as a 
target and base the corresponding marketing programme on the promotion of the 
product 'data banks'. This choice could be justified by the novelty of the 
product and the interest it may consequently arouse, combined with the 
research role of the teachers, who are in theory always on the lookout for new 
developments in their field. The marketing programme will include such other 
ingredients as an appropriate distribution strategy possibly providing for a 
decentralized service in the various university departments, the hiring of 
additional staff, a pricing policy including cheap rates for the first piece 
of research undertaken, and a communication strategy based on the distribution 
of a leaflet. 



A public library could for its part decide to focus its strategy on old 
people if they happened to be numerous in the neighbourhood and could organize 
promotional activities adapted to their specific needs or build up a 
collection of woiks specifically catering to their information needs, e.g. 
large-format books or irusical recordings suited to their taste. 

The formulation of strategies may prove to be a more complex matter in an 
archive service as conservation is sometimes considered to be a more important 
function than distribution in archives administration. However, like all 
subsidize] organizations archive services must also increase their public 
visibility if they wish to prosper in the future. They must therefore identify 
their public clearly at the analysis stage and they will then find it easier 
to determine their strategies. For example, one useful strategy for an archive 
service would be to make itself known to possible patrons using public 
relations and advertising: the latter might donate their personal collections 
and pven make financial contributions towards the purchase of an important 
collection. 



The docun.entation centre in a large company may decide to select a 
segment which already makes extensive use of its services, such as research 
department staff, in order to encourage still greater use. This could be done 
by setting up a service to disseminate selectively information geared to 
particular interests. 



On-line hosts and information brokers should also develop strategies in 
the same way, selecting one or several segments likely to yield greater 
profits, such as the business community. They should then put together a 
programme for their target public: a pioduct aimed specifically at it; 
distribution geared to its habits; a staff capable of speaking its language; a 
price^ range corresponding to its needs and resources; and an advertising 
campaign that attains its target. 

An^ organization may, of course, select several targets and several 
strategies for the same target. Its financial resources will naturally be 
decisive in the choice of both targets and strategies. If resources are 
limited it is a good idea to select one target and adopt a modest marketing 
programme. It should be borne in mind that it is impossible to satisfy 
everybody in the same way, hence the different programmes for the targets 
selected . 
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^ Once the -^.rategies have been settled it must be decided how m,^ ^. 

In the example given above concerning university tearhpr«j anH k , 

the communication strateev adnnrpH 4t,„^i,, ""^^^^^^'^y teachers and data banks, 
leaflet. But what message should tiriean.f' ^^P^^'ion of an advertising 

Should this operation se carried ou " Th. ^^ T"""'"^'* ^^^^'^^ 
additional staff would hav. To^be^i^e d. Bu t% t" ^yfe o^/^s^taf fV^^uU M 
part-time? With what trainln.^? On what salary' Simflariv ^""^^-^^^^ or 

pricing strategy comprising reductions for tK' ^ "^"^ '° 

would concern the precise wVfhe .cheL'^as to operat/ "'' 

serioL'%LT:uit%'sirss"he'co":t o/ '^T'"^ ^ ^id^^t^^MMimt . A 

evaluated. This exercise \s oarti ° i ''i ''"''"^ '° that^T7;;^r^r^erly 

submitted for the approval of br^rH.^'^ P^^" i« to be 

AS most information 'servi^^es tend to . ^"P^-^-^^ authorities. 

presen^ation must be clear and r'-""^^^^^^^^ 

worked'1rt'\"n%et7lVrin/t;e'r .f'^^^"'^ ^^'"'^^-^ ^ave been 

to put a figure on th^ f,nM i' '^^^ to be done is 

co-ordinated the tacti s the e:s^er°Tt"wnT. ^^-^^^ 
sums rapidly and accurately '° calculate all the required 

^r^^^o-s'^:!^^\^^^^^^ What is usually 

o^^r^Tslpe^^^r^r thf oJtLl VaTle V'''' -°vi^des^t"id?/:.1- 
after the summary for the same' reason. °' '^""''"'^ "'^^ "^"^^^^ P^^i^ed 

. - -ir- rr:r .f^^ftte-s 

The strategies adopted may quite conceivably fail tn unrv , 
It must be possible to identify such situat ns as qu ck y as posMb^r'A 
Plans^ could be checked every month to see whether oVn^t'^th? trgli's^rre'S 

To this end, numerical targets will be 4n 

activities, thus improving control of the marketing p]an(4). Projected 
prorits and a 1 that need be done is to check whether the profits 
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for a given period are satisfactory. In the case of non-profit organizations, 
statistics for attendance and use are among the criteria employed. 

In difficult situations some organizations even develop alternative, 
'contingency' strategies, which they may put into effect once the plan is 
under way if they realize that they have made a mistake. Once the plan has 
been launched a simple adjustment is sufficient in most cases, but the 
problems encountered will be taken into account when the time comes to 
formulate strategies for the next year's plan. 

Someone should be responsible for ensuring the smooth operation of these 
monitoring procedures. This is usually a task assumed by the director of the 
organization, although some organizations appoint a marketing manager to 
supervise the plan. It should be realized that even an outstanding and 
well-structured marketing plan will not be effective if left unsupervised. 

3.6.5 Su^Re sted reading 

Lovelock, C.H., and Weinberg, C.B., Marketing for public -and non-profit 
managers . New York, Wiley, 198A. Chapter 10: Building a marketing plan. 

Kotler, P., Marketing for non-profit or R anizatlons , Englewood Cliffs ''N.J.), 
Prentice-Hall, 2nd ed., 1982. Chapter 3: The adaptive organization: developing 
strategic plans. 

Grunewald , J . F . , Developing a market ing prog ram_lor^ J i Clarion (Pa . ) , 
Clarion State College, 1983. 

Yorke, D.A., Marketing the library service, London, Library Association, 197*^. 
Chapter 3: A plan of marketing action. 

3.6.6 Eva luation exercise 

In order to apply the lessons of this module and the entire range of 
marketing concepts which have been covered, students should be asked to design 
a small marketing plan of 15-20 pages in length for an information service 
with which they are already familiar. This may be a centre which they have 
attended for other courses, where they have been on placement or where they 
are already employed. The centre concerned must, however, be able to supply 
students with some information about its custon.ers and its internal operation 
so that they have a basis on which to develop their strategies They may work 
in teams of two to three. The work may be spread over several weeks and is 
intended mainly for full-time students in pre-service training. Part-time 
students in in-ser.ice training may tackle this exercise by dividing the 
training component into two sessions several weeks apart. 

Whe-> their plans are ready the teams may present the results of their 
efforts to their fellow students: this will enable those taking part to 
discover other approaches and to discuss their content. 
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4. CONCLUSION 
4 . 1 Enllofiue 



There are several ways* of bringing a course on marketing to a close. 
Some authors repeat the points made in the introduction in orde*- to draw 
attention to the basic principles involved. Others prefer to discuss specific 
applications of marketing and, in particular, the implications of marketing 
management in an international business context. It is always por^Ible to 
wind up the course by looking at the very promising future for the api^^ication 
of marketing to information services. 

In our view It is important to end with some observations about the 
problems of marketing so that students are not left with the idea that things 
are too easy and that marketing will solve all of the profession's problems. 

Just as computers alone cannot solve all of the problems encountered in 
the management of documentation services, marketing should not be seen as a 
panacea, a sort of deus ex machina which will remove all the obstacles in the 
path of information services. Marketing is more than a mere implement but it 
is still basically a tool of the trade: success depends on its proper use. 

Lovelock and Weinberg are right to point out that the applic ation of 
Qiaxketinjs is no easy matter. Tts success depends on a myriad of details and 
there is no automatic guarantee that an excellent strategy will bear fruit: 
*While excellent execution cannot save a misdirected strategy, only good 
execution can transform a sound strategy from plans on paper to reality'(l). 

The main problem appears to be that it is difficult to integrate the 
marketing approach at all levels in an organization. That is why Lovelock and 
Weinberg speak of 'the marketing of marketing'. The very idea of marketing is 
an Innovation and it must be 'sold' to all the members of an organization in 
order to check the resistance to change which naturally affects the adoption 
of all new ideas. 



The first task is to ensure that senior management in the \. rganization 
endorses and nnderstands the marketing approach. Without the support of their 
superiors, the managers responsible for marketing planning may find their 
orojects blocked. We have already explained that the marketing approach may 
load to major changes within an organization. And if an organization is to go 
along that path it is better to warn senior management in advance of the 
possibility and obtain their agreement. 

All the managerial staff in the organization must also be convinced. 
While most managers recognize today that no single mana^.ement function is more 
important than the others and that what matters most i , the co-ordination of 
all these functions, power disputes between managers still occur from time to 
time. In a marketing context, however, the efforts of all sectors in the 
organization must be directed towards the same goal. Conflicts between the 
production side and customer services are not uncommon. In the field of 
information, for example, heads of technical services (cataloguing, indexing) 
oust co-ordinate their efforts with the heads customer services. It may be 
a good idea to set up special committees to co-ordinate the marketing drive so 
as to involve the various managers. But such committees i.iust have the power 
to act. 

Lastly, marketing demands the complete commitment of the staff, 
particularly front-desk staff. As we have already seen, the staff are on( of 
the five 'P's' in the marketing mix. They can provide a base for the 
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who are unaware of what is at' ^/"^lished in an instant by staff 

ignorant of procedures, casual in their attitudeTetc.'"""'°"' '° customers, 

staff^?rarretrg^TaLrngToTs^o^"^^^^^ ^'^^ ^ their 

operation. The ^L!t^^S!ti^l^_^T^^^^^^^ '^'^ contribute to the 

establishments. mi;i^ all units more aware of th! ' /^"^'^^^^'-ly large 

contribution to the organization'., nvlr.ii 1 ^ importance of their own 

public libraries with ™ ^a^c;;\^^ u^b^^ ril^advfsef t; d^'"^' '^'.'^ 
marketing planning and control to local level? advised to decentralize 

expressions for „se In aporoaohfr; 1'°* " ^o""""; key 

maximum wait time at the^^L^ i^unt^^ To^ biblio^pS^^^^ It^^ 

^^^^^"^'^ol^^^ -IP to .ake 

present marketing concepts in depth at such' ^ necessary to 

managers. Even a straightforward lecture on basic n'. T?'' ^"^^P^' 

fire the enthusiasm of staff at all levels P-inciples may sometimes 



o 

att 



tnat IS to say, the belief tl 
oe their central concern at all times. 

special st^shoul";^. "hoJir 'not tecoL^^i^riJ^ in"°the "'"^ ^ 
since they are already involved As wp hi!. , , marketing approach, 
marketing is to maximize exchlng;s and exchln/'"'''"^""''' P^'-P"" °f 

business of all information services Mor^^v^ °^ the daily 

. Whose institutions are based ^rthe notion of exch" J'"'"^ ^ ^""^^^ty 
others to a greater or lesser degree' for ^"eU'ceranrpVoducL.^" '^^^"'^"^ °^ 

to me^^ly"utirt"\Te \'^:lrTs\^^^^^^^ "-^"^ are content 

will take the initiative by fullv utn7,^n exchange or whether they 

marketihg represents. 

a i.iiizing the tool of the future that 

^•2 Suggested reading 

Lovelock, C.H. and Weinb^rp r n mi. 

mana^. New York, Wiley ^logA VhiS^^-^-^^^-^^ 
program. ' ^^Pter 1971^;^^^;;^^^^^^^^^^^ 

MccTa^lHiU^nd edulon^l^fff^'lS^t^^ "-treal, 

Chapter 13: Les applications particulieres. 
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Notes on the conclusion 

!• Lovelock, C.H. and Weinberg, C^B., Marketing for public and non-profit 
managers ^ New York, Wiley, 1984, p. 576. 
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'^mimLj^io^misKs. Washington? Asis,°\V75f p; ua.rs"""'' ^^stsfflsllsi, 

H-r;hks^flrf?f^|?^f5i^^ 

B*lKUl..^Jh^aital,.^. .3Sociation. 1977. 

Zachert, M.J. and Williams B V -m i ^ 

«rvices^ s^ecia^Librari^ for information 
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ANNEXES 



ANNEX I: Case study: the University Library of Belief euille-sous-Bois 

ANNEX II: Objective test 

ANNEX III: Example of poor questionnaire - exercise 

ANNEX IV: Examples of advertising 
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ANNEX I 

Case study; « 
The University Library of Bellefeuille-sous-Bols 

Bellefeuille-sous-Bois is 'a pretty little town some 50 km irom the sea 
and about 100 km from the mountains and ski centres. Ttr j 'ious past has 
made Belief euille a regional tourist capital. It ha^j lew industries 
(electronics, wood and furniture), but it is the henri' carters of several 
public and private service organizations (major insurance companies, 
well-known engineering firms, a government telecommunications centre, etc.). 

The town has a population of 75,000 with an average income higher than 
the national average. In fact. Belief euille is basically a middle class town 
which still has an old aristocracy much appreciated by the population as it 
provides confirmation of the town's past history. The old part of the town is 
located on a sort of plateau over 100 metres above sea-level. A working-class 
district has developed in recent years to the north-east of this plateau near 
the electronic components factory which is owned by an extremely powerful 
foreign holding company. 

The University of Bellefeuille-sous-Bois is an institution with a very 
fine reputation. The campus occupies nearly two square kilometres to the 
north of the town close to the new district. It has 7,000 students and 170 
teachers/researchers working in the following departments; 



Humanities 



Social Sciences 



Pure Sciences 



Arts 
History 
Visual Arts 
Theology 
Translation 



Sociology 
Law 

Criminology 
Social Work 
Information Science 
Management 



Chemistry 
Biology 
. Physics 
Computer Science 
Geology 
Mathematics 
Astronomy 



1,650 students 2,860 students 2,490 students 

The Departments of Management and Chemistry are particularly dynamic and 
have recently worked out agreements with the business community. However, the 
reputation, of the university rests largely on the History Department, which 
appears to be responsible for a large part of the research done on campus (the 
department has an archaeology section whose recent work on underwater 
archaeology has won international recognition). The Department of Information 
Science is also very active internationally and its teachers regularly take 
part in conferences abroad. Their courses touch on archives administration 
and documentation a:; well as library science but few contacts have been made 
with the University Library Service as the teaching staff have been on poor 
cerms with the Director of Libraries for several years. 
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^orl^^ul^"?:'' Of retirement. His entire 

central library..., 1 is int!nH'»H\ T^^' ^" ''^^ construction of a 

under one rooP. lor^ \' 

scheduled for start of np^f oJl 4 . ^ opening ceremony is 

for the celebr;aon Of this vent DiT^' ""'^ "^''^ 

several setbacks. The stvle of Trr>.J^\ ^^"""^ P"^^''' ^'^^ experienced 
and the concrete shell gave the buildVn'; ' forbidding 
yet been made for the decoraHnn h T Provision hal 

several months away Moreover th^^^ '''' i« only 

end of the campus Reside t^e bund^n '° ^"^^^^ " '^l^^ northern 

Underground in Bellefeuille but ^h^^ "'"''f ^here is no 

network. «eilefeuille but the campus is well served by the local bus 

«aJor'\^ubJe"t"rr:: td ^he^ ^^sL'r" Th^ t°T . ^ ^^^"^^ "^'^ 
attached). The staff h,Jp -i !. u technical services (see plan 

There is one librarian ^Hh/r/p / J"" major sectors, 

by another libraX jespons^^^^^^^^^ for '^he'UT'"/" "'^^^ "'^^"^ --^-^^'^ 
of the public. The te^ nnHpr \k V. "1^"^°'^ of documents and reception 

includes three assistant iTbraH^n, - H ^^^^ "^^^^ sector also 

work. The librrry'\\"\'n'':p*et^ onVits'nf '"^'^^ ^'^^ ^^^^-^'^ 

responsible for the co-ordination ot c'stome'r services ''" '''' * '^^"^^ 

expeaSiturt the^'librlS^.s'toL^rbur.et'r' n'r!! their 
for the last five ye«s Th, ^^rf . '^^i'^^led by 2 per cent every year 

budget, which continued to grt in s'oite "T^^'' 1'/'"'^' acquisitions 
had to be cut over the past thTee vJl \ . everything; but 2.5 posts have 
sector. The nv^hT ^^ J^Zit^^^^^^^^^ Social Sciences 

imposition of budget limits '^""^ ^"'^ stabilized since the 

the t'^coi^e ?;st"r\"it^ be"r"ut°th:^°"?^or' n-"^^ 

signed an agreement with a 7«V,iZ,4« ^* , ^^"^ t*^« Director 

catalogue entries in a data ba^ and ?h ""''^'J '^'^''^''^ ^^^^ l°"t« 
appears to be a problem- the few nrn .H ^^^^ ^here 

because the staff 'have :;t e:iirbero:r ^e? t^ them''' t'"'^'^'^'' ^"^^^^ 
does not function prope.iy. ° because the system 

fell i2''p^T'ce^^"st'rear'\" '^-^^ of loans 

carried out but tMs produced lU tie informatZ?" '^^'^"^'^^ ''''' 

low and the questionnaire only crin^f J^^e" Jo^pln-^^li^d? q^t^o^ 

a.m '^qz'j::;^':^ s::.^^-:^. n rvf 

also closed on Sundays. Users have asked for ^^ ^n >,« ! ^\ E ' 

and on Sunday afternoons hnf til t ^ opened in the evenings 

which would rrr' "^'^^^^"^'^^has no attendance Statistics 

Of customers icre?ses'it 'th^inf^fS iJt^rnot'.'^^^ ^^^^ 
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It is believed that students who wish to work during the evening use the 
town library which has recently opered a branch in the area near the campus: 
this is a modern, well-equipped and well-lit building with a large collection 
of reference books and journals (especially, historical). The br nch is open 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings until 10 p.m. and also on Saturday 
mornings. The town library will soon be making its catalogue available in 
machine-readable form, thereby improving its accessibility. 

The University Library has two terminals for the interrogation of data 
banks, which are located in the librarian's office. One of these terminals 
has been allocated for the exclusive use of the Pure Sciences Sector. 
According to staff there does not appear to be a heavy demand for this 
service. Research for the Pure Sciences Sector is carried out by a 
librarian. Research for the other two sectors is carried out by heads of 
service on receipt of a request. 

A collection of microform documents (theses and foreign periodicals) is 
available and there are also some audiu-visual documents purchased several 
years ago bj the Biology Department. The History Department has recently 
expressed a wish to organize its own collection. 

In the last few years some departments have also announced their 
intention of organizing their own documentation centre: one of these is the 
Astronomy Department, which, in addition to its own collection of monographs, 
wishes to acquire a new collection of photographs and charts of the sky and 
outer space. The Translation and Law Departments claim that they too have a 
right to their own collections as their students make 'laboratory' use of some 
types of documents (dictionaries in the case of the former and summaries of 
leading cases and decisions in the case of the latter). 

The Department of Information Science obtained resources from the 
university five years ago for the establishment of its own documentation 
centre. Those resources were taken from the library's general operating 
budget. 

You are a candidate for the post of Library Director as the old Director 
is about to retire. You have been invited to a selection interview together 
with the other candidates on the shortlist. The Vice-Rector of the University 
is the chairman of the selection board. He asks you to identify the library's 
major problems in terms of marketing and to suggest the strategies and tactics 
which seem to you to be most appropriate. What is your response? 
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Plan of r^^^ >-i,i11rHnf. 
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Objective teat 



True or False 



T/F 1. Marketing in an organization is solely connected with sales 
operations. 

T/F 2. The first stage in marketing is to adapt products and services to 
customer needs. 

T/F 3. Marketing may be regarded as a philosophy of management. 

T/F 4. The idea of marketing is a product of the modem management 
techniques developed over the last two decades. 

T/? 5. The five variables in the marketing mix are the product, 
distribution, communication, staff and production. 

T/F 6. In marketing strategy, the various ingredients in the marketing mix 
may be selected independently of one another. 

T/F 7. It is dangerous to define the market in terms of the product being . 
produced . 

T/F 8. Segmenting a market means dividing a large mixed market into several 
relatively homogeneous segments. 

T/F 9. Each market segment has its own marketing mix programme. 

T/F 10. The information field benefits from a situation in which there is no 
competition. 

T/F 11. The activities of competitors influence the product's life cycle. 

T/F 12. The organization's task is to formulate a programme of activities 
necessary to achieve its goals. 

T/F 13. The establishment of marketing strategies is the last stage in the 
process of marketing planning. 

« 

T/F 14. Once formulated the marketing plan should remain unaltered for the 
entire period in question in order to avoid subjective decisions. 
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In the following diagram representing the transfer of information as 
conceived by Branda Dervin, identify the four main components: 

! ■ — n 

: A : 



i 

/ 



15. A) 

16. B) 

o o o 

17. c) i 

• — -J — 

18. D) 

o o 



A. 



Multiple choices C " 0 — ^ ^ Q 



19. V/hich of the following factors does not form part of the marketing 
environment: 

(a) the legal context 

(b) technology 

(c) the customers 

(d) the competition 

(e) the socio-cultural context 

20. Which of the following factors is an uncontrollable variable in 
marketing: 

(a) the product 

(b) the competition 

(c) the location 

(d) the promotion 

(e) none of these answers 

21. The market should preferably be defined in terms of: 

(a) the product being supplied 

(b) unsatisfied needs 

(c) the resources of the organization 

(d) the legal constraints imposed by the environment 

(e) the pricing policies of competitors 

22. The first stage in the marketing planning process involves: 

(a) the development of possible activities 

(b) the drawing up of a schedule 

(c) an analysis of the situation 

(d) the formulation of strategies 

(e) the fixing of a budget 
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23. Which of the following alternatives cannot provide a basis for 
market segmentation: 

(a) the geographical location 

(b) the size of the population 

(c) the level of use of the service 

(d) psychological characteristics 

(e) none of these: all of the above factors may provide a basis for 
segmentation 

24. Which of the following statements does not reflect the 
information-seeking behaviour of scientists: 

(a) information must reach them rapidly 

(b) periodicals and research reports are practically the only data media 
they use 

(c) they never communicate orally with their colleagues 

(d) they tend to delegate their bibliographical and browsing activities 

(e) all of these statements reflect the information-seeking behaviour of 
scientists. 
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ANNEX III 

Example of poor questionnaire - eyprrigp 



1 • Name : 



The beginning of the questionnaire is too 
abrupt* It could have a title and a 
brief introduction. Is the name of the 
respondent really necessary? 



2. Sex: 



3. Age: 20 to 25 
25 to 30 
30 to 35 
over 



The age groups overlap • 
What if the respondent is 
under 20 years old? The 
final category is unclear. 



4. Do you visit the university library regularly every week during term time? 



1. 
2. 

3. 



I practically never visit the University library, 
I visit the library at regular intervals • 
I visit the library regularly every week. 



This question is ambiguous to say the least: 
it is possible to visit regularly on a monthly 
basis. The possible answers proposed are also 
ambiguous and are not exhaustive. 
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5. Do you visit any libraries other than that of the University? 

1 . Never 

2. Yes, occasionally 

3. Yes, regularly. 

If so, which type? 



The attendance categories suggested may mean 
different things to different respondents. It 
j would be better to specify frequency of 
j attendance: once or twice a week, two to three 
j times per term, etc. 

I 

6. Do you find the reception at the library: 

1. Very efficient 

2. Efficient 

3. Inefficient 



Efficiency may not be defined in the same way 
by all the respondents: the question could be 
more specific. Scales of this type should be 
as symmetrical as possible. Hence one 
category is missing: wholly inefficent. 



7. Are you av;are that data banks are available? 

1. Yes 

2. No 



This question suggests an answer. The 
question could be more subtle and so could the 
suggested answers. 
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8. Do you think that inforaation training would improve your learning 
capability and enable you to obtain better academic results? 



This question has too many implications and 
employs concepts which will be difficult for 
respondents to handle. Furthermore open-ended 
questions of this sort produce highly 
disparate answers which are difficult to 
analyse. 
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Examples of advertising 



2> 



"So Much 
So Close" 



Genesee District library 
Flint, Michigan 




INFORMATH^QUE 



ORGANISER INFORMATION 
ET SERVIR LA PRISE DE DECISION 
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If You Think SAZTEC 
is just Data Entry... 




You don't have the 
Whole Picture 



Data Entry? To be sure. In fact, 
SAZTEC guarantees its data entry to 
be at least 99.95% accurate. 

But data entry is only one aspect 
of the whole conversion picture. 
SAZTEC offers everything needed to 
design and implement a database for 
use in-house or through an outside 
vendor. 

SAZTEC can capture source 
documents, clerically code them for 
data entry, convert the information 
to tape, computer process the 
information, interface text with 
graphics or maps, generate reports, 
edit, and format the database to 
any information system or CD-ROM 
system you require. 

SAZTEC provides the focus 
necessary for a successful database 
project. We develop databases for 



libraries, hospitals, publishers, 
utilities, lawyers, and database 
producers and vendors worldwide. 
SAZTEC is the total database builder. 




iii!:si!iii 



iNTCPNATiONAL 



SAZTEC Corporation 

27520 Hawthorne Boulevard, Suite 170 

Rolling Hills Estates, CA 90274 

C«i{l 8a).222-9l67 . 
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5> 



Avchiws piibliqucs 
, ^ du 

* ( .aiiada 



Pour llnginieur, llndustriel, rentrepreneur 



Un courtier en 
information vous off re 
son savoir-faire 






I histoirc 
sans till 



Lb Service d'in formation 
documentaire de 
ricole Polyteclinique 
de Montrial 
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Pregnancy 

The Nioga Library System's Health 
Library Project (HELP) is designed 
to bring you, the consumer, health in- 
formation by way of the public 
libraries in Niagara, Orleans and 
Genesee Counties. Health informa- 
don is available on a variety of topics 
including pregnancy/childbirth. The 
following titles and other information 
on this topic can be found at the 
libraries listed on the reverse side. 

Methods Of Childbirth 

Bean, Constance Doubleday, 1982 

Surviving Pregnancy Loss 

Friedman, Rochelle Little, 1982 

Fertility And Conception: 

An Essential Guide For Childless Couples 

Stangel, John NAL, 1980 

Practical Pregnancy: All That's Different 

In Life Because You're Pregnant 

Wolfe, Maxine Warner, 1980 
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NOR.A EPHRON 



THEODORE H. WHITE 



HERMAN WOUK 



Some of their best works began 
in the same setting. 
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Appetei rnsr 

Et branchez-vous sur la plus importante 
banque information technique du Canada. 



L'IClSTgere la plus 
importante collection 
d'information scientifique et 
technique du pays. Grace a 
un reseau d*experls en recher- 
che documentaire au Conseil 
national de recherches, 
L'ICIST met a votre portee 
pi us de 3 millions de li vres, de 
comptes rend us de confe- 
rences, de rapports, de publi- 
cations en serie et de revues 
du monde entier. 

Nous vous offrons: 

I Un Service de recherche 
documentaire en direct — 
Le systeme CAN/ OLE 
vous donne acces a plus de 
35 bases de donnees 

I Un Service de diffusion 
selective de Tinformation 
— Le systeme CAN/SDI 
met a votre portee Tinfor- 
mation la plus recente 
dans votre domaine 
d'interet 

■ Un Service de pret et de 
photocople — Lesouvrage^ 
sont pret^s gratuitement 
et les frais de photocopie 
sont minimes 



^^^euiltez me fairc parvcuir de plus^^^ 
amples renseignements sur Ics ser- 
vices dc riCIST suivants* 

□ CAN/OLE 

□ CAN SDI 

□ Service de prct et dc photocopie 

□ Centre bibhographiquc dcs 
sciences dc la santc 

□ CAN'SND 

□ Service de reference 

□ Repertoire dcs traductions 
scicntifiqucs 

Nom 



Tit re 

Organ isme 
Adrcssc 



Telephone 



1^ 



Conseii national de recherches 
Canada 



I Un Centre bibliographique 
des sciences de la sante — 
II vous donne acces au 
MEDLARS, le systeme 
de bases de donnees de 
pointe dans les domaines 
de Ip medecine et de la 
toxicologic 



National Research Council 
Canada 



A Un Service de donnees 
numeriques scientifiques 
— Le systeme CAN/ SND 
vous fournit des donnees 
numeriques evaluees par 
des experts 

B Un Service de reference — 
II effectue pour vous des 
recherches documentaires, 
repond a des questions 
techniques ou vous dirige 
au besoin vers des experts 

H Un Repertoire des traduc- 
tions scientifiques — II 
vous indique ou trouver 
les traductions faites au 
Canada ou a Tetranger 

Pour savoir comment vous 
brancher sur TICIST, com- 
posez le (613)993-1600, 
adrcssez un message via le 
reseau ENVOY 100a CISTI. 
INFOou renvoyezlaformule 
de demande a: 

Service dc publicitc ct dcs 

communications 
ICIST(lnstitut canadicn dc 

rinformation scientifique 

et technique) 
Conscil national dc recherches 
Ottawa (Ontario) 
KIA0S2 



Cana(Ja 
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Cet administrateur CjESnfiant et sur 
de lui vient d'apprendre que le dossier 
dont il a besoih e^st introuvable. 





/ 




. 1 : i.r ' 





Systemes de gestion des fichiers 


Divlf Ion dot lyflemes de gestion des fichiers 

Canad»i lri( j 


3M 
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InfoMaster sei^vice takes 

electronic information out of the Dark Ages. 




So you can oversee 

the enlightenment of end-users. 



S.nnptr IiitoM.isIri ii^iH iiov^ I ^ * 



f h! f 



( .ill ni»u loi C oinp^"''< l'ii^>\%oui> >»»»» >«»"J 



1-800-247-1373-.. 



InfoMaster 



r 



K. n » < V • "'-"^ 



.In ».n I'h. 
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Recherche ma doiui^ 
desesperement 





Un document ^ retrouver 
dans vos fichlers? Ne cherchez 
plus. Laissez faire MICRO 
OUESTEL pour saisir, g6rer et 
exploiter toutes vos Informa- 
tions. Connectez-Ie ^ un centre 
serveur. mfime 6lolgn6 et rapa- 
triez sur votre site tout ce qui 
vous int^resse. 

MICRO OUESTEL est utilisable 
sur IBM XT et compatibles 
mSme par des non-sp6cialistes 
de rinformatique. 



Micro Questel : votre tete chercheuse to Tf^es^stemes 

Questel 



INFODIAL STAND nM D 136 
du 14 au 19 Avri! 



83-85, bd Vincent-Aurlol 
75013 Paris. France. 
33 (11 45,82,64.64. 
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it's a challenge to keep up with 

our community's growth. 
Dialog has helped a great deal!' 



-Homer Fletcher, City Librarian, San Jose Public Library 




Homer Fletcher has been a head hbrar- 
lan for 30 years, and over half of those 
years he has headed up the San Jose 
Public Library system. 

As San Jose has grown, so has us 
library. From 10 branches in 1970 tu 17 
today. During that time, Mr Fletcher 
and his staff hnve worked hard to keep 
pace with their community s growth 
and needs. 

They have taken an approach that 
IS responsive to the diverse nature of 
their community. As a result, die library 
host.* a large foreign language collection. 

It's hardly surprising that, in 1973, 
the library was one of the first in the 
nation to participate in online services 
through a grant from the National 
Science Foundation. From that pionecr- 
i«« Ko^iPjPjiPjg s^qpj Jose Public Library 



never looked back, continuing to offer its 
patrons the advantage of online infor- 
mation retrieval. 

Today, die library's online depart- 
ment is one of the most progressive ui die 
nation. According to senior librarian 
Martha Schmidt,"Our department is 
staffed by seven librarians who now 
liandle nearly 700 recjuest^s a month for 
online searches!' 

The majority of those searches are 
completed through DlALOG.That's 
because DIALOG'S reliability and avail- 
ability IS better than 99.8%. With features 
and searching capabilities available 
on no other system. And DIALOG gives 
the library's pauons access to the world's 
largest aJlection of knowledge, online. 
Which fit^ Mr. Fletcher's philosophy 
quite well. "There's not another institu- 



tion in our society that has the mission 
of the public library to provide infor 
mat ion and access to ideas for all 
the public!' 

As Mr Fletcher summed it up, 
' The sooner a library goes online the 
better." 

For more information on how tu get 
started with DIALOG in your library 
or in your community, call us at 1-8OO* 
3'DIALOG and we will send you 
an information brochure. Or write 
DIALOG, marketing department, 34^0 
Hdlview Avenue, Palo Alto, CA ^ HO 4 

INFORMATION SERVICES INC 
A SUOSKXAAY OF LOCKHEED COAP 

The world's largest online knowledgebank 

800-3DIALOG 
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A Guiae tpr Boys and Girls 
to the 

DEWEY 
DECmfiL 
SYSTEM 



GENERAL 
INFORMATION 

Encyciop«dm. monsttrs. UFO» 



O 



Y 



PHILOSOPH 

Behaviour. tup«rntturtl 

200 

REUGION 

Bibl« ttOfMt. rth^iont . 




300 ifll 

SOCIAL Hft 
SCIENCES L^' 

Arm«d forces. cnm«.cottum«t. holtdays . 



400 

Ut4GUAGE 

Dtctton*rt«t. wordt . . . . 
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PURE 
SCIENCES 
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PGI STUDIES AND DOCUMENTS RELATING 
TO THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL TRAINING 

ATHERTON, P. - Guidelines for the organization of training courses, 
workshops and seminars in scientific and technical informaticMi and 
documentation. - Paris : Unesco, 1975. - 88 p. ~ (SC-75/WS/29). Also 
available in French and Spanish 

ATHERTON, P. - Handbook for information syst-^ms and services. - Paris : 
Unesco, 1977. - 259 p. (ISBN 92-3-101457-9). Also available in French, 
Russian and Spanish 

COCHRANE, P. - User based information services. A slide-tape presentation. 
Paris : Unesco, 1987. - (PGI-86/WS/27) . Only limited nxomber of copies 
available 

COOK, M. - Guidelines on curriculum development in information technology 
for librarians, documentalists and archivists. - Paris : Unesco, 1986. - 123 
p. - (PGI-86/WS/26) . Spanish and French versions in preparation 

COOK, - Guidelines for curriculum development in records management and 
the administration of modem archives : a RAMP study. - Paris : Unesco, 
1982. - 74 p. (PGI-82/WS/16). Also available in French and Spanish 

EVANS, A.J., RHODES, R.G., KEENAN, S. - Education and training of users of- 
scientific and technical information : UNISIST Oiide for teachers. - Paris : 
Unesco, 1977. - 143 p. (ISBN 92-3-101452-5). Also available in French, 
Russian and Spanish 

FISHBEIN, M.H. - A hkxJel curriculum for the education and training of 
archivists in automation : a RAMP study. - Paris : Unesco, 1985. - 33 p. 
(PGI-85/WS/27) . Includes a bibliography. Also available in Spanish 

GUINCHAT, C, MENOU, M. - Introduction generale aux sciences et techniques 
de 1 • information et de la documentation. - Paris : Les Presses de 1* Unesco, 
1981. - 402 p. (ISBN 92-3 201860-80). Also x^ailable in English and Spanish. 
Arabic and Chinese versions in preparation. Vrice: 90FF 

HALL, N. - Teachers, information and school libraries. - Paris : Unesco, 
1986. - 110 p. (PGI-86/WS/17). Also available in Spanish. French version in 
preparation 

HARMONIZATION of training in librarianship, information science and 
archives. - Paris : Unesco, 1987. - 13 p. - (PGI-87/WS/2) . Also available in 
French and Spanish 

HARRIS, C. - Training package on information and documentation. - Paris : 
Unesco, 1987. - (PGI-86/WS/28) . Only limited number of copies available 

INTERNATIONAL Symposium on harmonization of education and training 
programmes in information science, librarianship and archival studies. 
Unesco House, Paris, 8-12 October 1984. Final Report . - Paris : Unesco, 
1984. - 13 p. (PGI/E.T./HARM. 11/80). Also available in French 
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KATHPALIA, Y.P. - A Ftodel curriculum for the training of specialists in 
docunent preservation and restoration ; a RAMP study with guidelines - 
Paris: Unesco, 1984. - vi. 31 p. (PGI-84/WS/2) . Also available in French 
and Spanish 

LANCASTER, F.W. - Guidelines for the evaluation of training courses, 
workshops and seminars in scientific and technical information and 
documentation. - Paris; Unesco, 1975. - 102 p. (SC-75/WS/44) . Also 
available in French and Spanish 

LANCASTER, F .W. - Guidelines for the evaluation of training courses 
workshops and seminars (second edition). - Paris; Unesco. 1983. - 1V9 n' 
(BEP/83/III). English only ^' 

LARGE J. A. - A Modular curriculum in information studies. - Paris; 
Unesco, 1987. - 89 p. (PGI-87/WS/5) . Also available in French. Spanish 
version m preparation ^ 

MODERN archives administration and records management; a RAMP reader 
compiled by Peter Walne with the assistance of a working group of the 
international Council on Archives. - Paris; Unesco, 1985 - 587 d 
tPGI.85/WS/32). Also available in French and Spanish 

MOORE, N. - Guidelines for conducting information manpower surveys* Vol 
n„ I'^"^"^' Questionnaires and accompanying documents, -'paris; 

S^Sh ^ " Also available in French and 

NEELAMEGHAN A. - Guidelines for formulating policy on education 
training and development of library and information personnel. - Paris: 
unesco, 1978. - 38 p. (PGI-78/WS/29) . Also available in French and Spanish 

^fo^ D. M • training progranries for information 

personnel. Published by FID under Unesco contract. - The Hague: FID, 1979- 

PARKER, j.s. - Library and information science and archive 
administration: a guide to building up a basic collection for library 
schools. - Pans: Unesco, 1984. - 148 p. (PGI-84/WS/11) . English only 

REGISTER of short-term education and training activities in 
^S^Si^^^^' . science and archives / Inventaire des 

h?^^w2. formation de breve duree dans le domaine de la 
bibliotheconomie, des sciences de 1 ' information et de 1 ' archivistique / 
Inventario de las actividades de formacion de breva duration en la esfera 
?L ^ibliotecologia, las ciencias de la informacion y la archivoloqia / 

f "^"P^'^ ^ "-^^ and J. COlSn - ?he 

Hague, Paris; FID and Unesco, 1984, 187 p. 



2I!i^^n' I; : • ^" information consolidation. A Handbook for 

^ training m analysis, synthesis and repackaging of 

&";SA4j^^SSS^Vy^^^^°"^- - ''''' - P- 

SAUNDERS, W.L. - Oiidelines for curriculum develoomGnt in infnrma4-^^« 
ffg^and l^!lh""^°°' - 38 P. (PGI-7S/WS/27)!^ 'Sv^SfSf iS 
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SIMMONS, P. - Teaching package on Ihe use of information handling 
standarcJs: computer aspects of bibliographic records, computer hardware, 
computer software (Preliminary version). - Paris: Unesco, 1986. 
(PGI-86/WS/4) . Various pagings. Further modules to be issued later. 

THOMPSON, A.H. - Guide to the production and use of audio- visual aids in 
library and information science teaching. - Paris: Unesco, 1983. - 125 p. 
(PGI-83/WS/17) . Also available in French and Spanish 

VAN PATTEN DE OCAMPO, E.M.. - La integracion de la biblioteca 
escolar/centro de recursos de aprendiza^je al curriculum de las escuelas. 
Programa de capacitacion para su uso en las escuelas formadoras de 
maestros. - ocho Modules. 27, 19, 18, 40, 34, 33, 40, 23 p. - Unesco: 
Caracas, 1987. (PGI/LAC-87/WS/2) . Available from Unesco Caracas Office. 
Spanish only 

VAUGHAN, A. - Reader on management. To be issued in 1987. French and 
Spanish versions in 1988 

WASSERMAN, P., RIZZO, J.R. - A Cburse in administration for managers of 
information services: design, implementation and topical outline. 
Paris: Unesco, 1977. - 79 p. (SC-76/WS/110) . Also available- in French 

WATSON, D.G. - Guidelines for the organization of short courses and 
workshops on the dissemination of data in science and technology. 
Paris: Unesco, 1986. - 73 p. (PGI-86/WS/11) . French and Spanish versions 
in preparation. Also available in French and Spanish 

WHITE, B. - Directory of audio-visual materials for use m records 
management and archives administration training. - Paris: Unesco, 1982. - 
71 p. (PGI-82/WS/8). English only 

WILSW, T.D. - Guidelines for developing and implementing a national plan 
for training and education in information use. - Paris: Unesco, 1980. - 
50 p. (PGI-80/WS/28). Also available In French and Spanish 

WORLD Qjide to library schools and training courses in documentation / 
Guide mondial des ecoles de bibliothecaires et de docoimentalistes. - 
Second edition. - London: Clive Bingley; Paris: I'he Unesco Press, 1981. - 
549 p. (ISBN 0-85157-309-6). Out of print 

Copies of the above studies and documents are available from: 

Division of the General 
Information Programme 
UNESCO 
7, Place de Fontenoy 
75007 PARIS 
Fraiice 
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